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LETTERS 
TO THE 
EDITOR 


We’re the greatest! 


Moscow 


DEAR SIR: 

My good colleagues in Suva 
may have the most sun and surf in 
the Foreign Service. But if their 
consular district has only four mil- 
lion square miles, then it is not the 
largest, as is stated in your June 
‘*Post of the Month’’ article. The 
Moscow consular district, which 
stretches across 11 time zones, has 
over 8 million square miles. 

Sincerely, 
T. DENNIS REECE 
Vice consulQ 


Yet it was true 


BELIZE CITY, BELIZE 


DEAR SIR: 

For your ‘Transfer Tremors’”’ 
section. 

When I was told where I was 
being transferred, I couldn’t BE- 
LIZE it. 

Sincerely, 
Mary Nett HANKsO) 


Who? Me? 


WASHINGTON 
DEAR SIR: 
An unpleasant encounter with 
a cigar-smoker recently brought 
home to me exactly how meaning- 
less the ‘‘No Smoking’’ signs on 
the elevators really are. I asked the 
smoker in question if he knew that 
‘‘No Smoking’’ signs had been 
posted on elevators and he replied 
in all seriousness that he wasn’t 
smoking. I responded that whether 
he actively puffed on the cigar was 
irrelevant—the fact was, his cigar 
was burning and the smoke was in- 
vading the atmosphere of the 
elevator. As he stepped off the 
elevator he merely shrugged and 
muttered something under his 
breath. 
If | hadn’t been so angered by 


this man’s boorish and insensitive 
behavior, I would have been 
amused by his foolish assertion 
that he wasn’t smoking. It is sim- 
ply incredible to me that some 
smokers actually resort to this 
ludicrous excuse. If tobacco is 
burning, it produces smoke (a 
basic law of natural science), and 
that smoke infiltrates the air of 
bystanders whether or not the 
smoker is drawing on it. I fully 
defend the rights of smokers, but 
not when their habits endanger the 
health and safety of others who 
choose not to smoke. If certain 
public places are officially desig- 
nated as no-smoking areas, then 
smokers who flagrantly disregard 
such regulations should be held ac- 
countable. 

Unfortunately, the Department 
does not seem to provide any av- 
enue for enforcing its own regula- 
tions prohibiting smoking, nor is 
there any means for reprimanding 
offenders; but the time is long 
overdue for the Department to put 
some muscle behind what is cur- 
rently a meaningless regulation. | 
suggest the following: 

—The Department should es- 
tablish and enforce a fine against 
those who violate official no- 
smoking regulations. 

—The Department should ini- 
tiate and enforce a system for rep- 
rimanding offenders, perhaps pat- 
terned on the methods for issuing 
security violations. 

—The NEWSLETTER could 
contribute to this overall effort by 
reiterating that smoking is prohib- 
ited in certain public areas of the 


Department, and by publicizing the 
point that burning tobacco falls 
under the no-smoking prohibition. 
Finally, I urge all Department 
employees to take an active part in 
discouraging those who continue to 
smoke on elevators and in other 
public places where smoking is 
prohibited. Let’s put a stop to this 
nonsense once and for all. 
Sincerely, 
REBECCA D. SYMMES 
Office of the Inspector GeneralO 


Saving on water—! 


MARACAIBO, VENEZUELA 
DEAR SIR: 

We here at AmConsulate 
Maracaibo were delighted to read 
Donald Harris’ energy-saving 
suggestions in the July NEWSLET- 
TER. Water conservation has long 
been a high priority in this consul- 
ate. Thanks to splendid coopera- 
tion from the city water service, 
the landlord, and the local plumb- 
ers, our building suffers the irrita- 
tion of running water less than one 
half hour per day. This energy- 
saving campaign has been in active 
operation for more than a year. 

As one might well imagine, 
U.S. Government water bills are 
virtually nothing at this consulate. 
Surprisingly, we have discovered a 
number of other unexpected ad- 
vantages from our energy conser- 
vation program: 

1. Less work time is spent by 
employees in the rest room. There 
seems to be some correlation be- 

—(Continued on Page 57) 


TRANSFER TREMORS ..................-by ebp 


I was almost transferred to SIERRA LEONE, but I couldn’t find a FREE 
TOWNhouse to rent. 


I was almost transferred to LIMA, but when I PERUsed the open assign- 


ments list, I couldn’t find a job. 


I was almost transferred to COTONOU, but it was obvious no one had BEN 
IN my files to check my preferences. 0 
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nel. 


FOREIGN SERVICE ACT 
1. Many provisions take effect Feb. 15 


2. New Foreign Service pay schedule 
There are 11 monthly issues, including a com- 


bined August-September issue. Deadline for sub- NEWS STORIES 
mitting material for publication is the 20th of each 
month. 


1. 11 Civil Service employees win high bonuses . 
2. Embassy San Salvador hit by rockets 

3. Meehan named ambassador to Poland 

4. State makes progress in affirmative action .... 


Contributions from the field may be submitted 
by an Operations Memorandum with the subject 


title: NEWSLETTER. _-FEATURE STORIES 

1. Three more animal stories 

2. Do languages help Foreign Service careers? .. 
3. A place for the ‘best and brightest’ 


In the Department, contributions should be in 
writing and addressed to the NEWSLETTER, 
DGP/PA, Room 4515. The office telephone 


number is (202) 632-2019. PHOTO STORIES 


1. Post of the month: Wellington 
Although primarily intended for internal com- 2. Look-alikes 


munications, the NEWSLETTER is available to the 
public through the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. DEPARTMENTS AND FEATURES 


Domestic subscription rate is $13.00 a year. “American diplomacy” Foreign Service families ... 
There is an additional charge of $3.25 for foreign Appointments ; Library booklist 

ie : s : Ask Dr. Korcak New highlights 
mailing. A single copy (domestic) sells for $2.25; Bureau notes Obituaries 
(foreign) $2.85. Diplo-crostic, by Becker... Personnel: Civil Service 
Education and training Personnel: Foreign Service 41 
Equal employment Quiz, by Blachly 

opportunity Supercrat ... inside back cover 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


Executive editor Francis J. Matthews 
Editor Sanford Watzman 

Associate editor Barnett B. Lester THE COVER—On Novem- 

Staff writer Donna Gigliotti ber 4, barring unforeseen 

: : developments, the 52 

Staff assistant Catherine Elliott : American hostages in Iran 

will have been held captive 

for one year. In the hope 

that constantly remember- 

ing them will help to free 

them, the NEWSLETTER has 

tied a yellow ribbon to its 

masthead—issue after 

issue. We have magnified 

the ribbon on this anniver- 

sary. (See also the photo- 

graph of Secretary Muskie 

on Page 2.) 





He 
wears 
ei 
yellow 
ribbon 


ECRETARY MUSKIE has 

taken to wearing a yellow rib- 
bon on behalf of the 52 U.S. hos- 
tages in Iran. It was on his lapel 
when a reporter noticed it at Mr. 
Muskie’s September 15 news con- 
ference. This exchange ensued: 

Q—Mr. Secretary, could we 
close this off with a footnote ques- 
tion? What is the significance of 
that yellow ribbon in your lapel? 

A—lIt says ‘‘free the hos- 
tages.”’ 

Q—Can we draw anything 
from that? 

A—This was a very useful 
reminder that was prepared by the 
committee representing the hostage 
families and presented to me just 
this last week with a kiss on both 
cheeks as a reminder to me. / wear 
it every day, and it is a daily re- 
minder to me that this is the first 
order of business.O 


Vigil for U.S. hostages 


A special candlelight vigil 
marking the first anniversary of the 
seizure of the American hostages 
in Iran is to be held across the 
street from the Iranian embassy at 
3005 Massachusetts Avenue N.W., 
at sunset, Sunday, November 2. 
Department employees and their 
families have been invited to show 
their support for the 52 Americans 
being held hostage. Participants in 
the weekly vigils have received 
letters from families of the hos- 
tages, expressing gratitude. 0 


YELLOW RIBBON is next to his heart 
as cameraman caught Secretary Muskie 
recently in a contemplative pose. (Photo 
by David M. Humphrey, Visual Serv- 
ices) @ 
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FOREIGN SERVICE ACT 


House, Senate agree on historic legislation 


February 15 is effective date for most—but not all—provisions 


HE FINAL VERSION of the his- 

toric Foreign Service Act of 1980 
was approved in both the House and 
Senate shortly before members of 
Congress recessed for the election. 
The Senate acted on September 30, 
the House on October |. Differences 
between a House version of the meas- 
ure and another in the Senate had 
been reconciled earlier by a confer- 
ence committee of the two chambers. 

The long-sought legislation, 
which supplants the basic Foreign 
Service law adopted in 1946 and 
amended several times since, was 
being prepared for transmittal to the 
White House as the NEWSLETTER 
went to press. Department observers 
said they expected the bill to become 
law soon. 


Most of the provisions of the act 
would go into effect February 15, 
1981. The new pay schedule, how- 
ever, is effective October 5, 1980. It 
may take an additional pay period or 
so before paperwork can be com- 
pleted to pay according to the new 
schedule. If there is a delay, pay- 
ments will be retroactive to the effec- 
tive date. 

A new mandatory retirement age 
of 65 would be in effect immediately, 
upon signature by the President. Rat- 
ing cycles will be figured under the 
new system, so that performance pay 
for the new Senior Foreign Service 
(SFS), and merit step increases for all 
others, can be awarded in fiscal year 
1981. 


The new act: 

—Provides a clear distinction 
between Foreign Service and Civil 
Service employment, and eliminates 
the anomalous ‘‘domestic’’ Foreign 
Service personnel category. 

—Simplifies and rationalizes 
categories of Foreign Service person- 
nel, and establishes a single Foreign 
Service salary schedule. 

— Makes more uniform the 
Statutory terms and conditions of 
Foreign Service employment. 
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—Establishes a Senior Foreign 
Service (SFS) with rigorous entry, 
promotion, and retention standards 
based on performance, and authorizes 
performance pay for outstanding 
service. 

—Provides a statutory basis for 
labor-management relations in the 
Foreign Service, and refines and im- 
proves the Foreign Service grievance 
system. 

—Improves interagency coordi- 
nation among agencies employing 
Foreign Service personnel—which 
will now include the Departments of 
Commerce and Agriculture — and 
aims at compatibility between the 
Foreign Service and the Civil Service. 

— Provides a number of im- 
provements—many of them family- 
oriented — in allowances and travel 
authorities. 

—Recognizes the special cir- 
cumstances inherent in Foreign Serv- 
ice family life. 

—Consolidates the various laws 
relating to Foreign Service personnel 
which have been enacted outside the 
framework of the existing Foreign 
Service Act. 

—Lays a strong statutory foun- 
dation to enhance equal employment 
opportunity and affirmative action in 
the Department. 

— Makes provision for retire- 
ment and survivor benefits for di- 
vorced spouses, and provides an un- 
derpinning in law for the activities of 
the Family Liaison Office. 


Following is a summary and 
analysis of key aspects of the pro- 
jected Foreign Service Act of 1980: 


Foreign Service structure 


There will be two basic cate- 
gories—FSO generalists and FS spe- 
cialists. The latter supersedes the 
current FSRU, FSR and FSS group- 
ings. The FSO and FS groups will 
share one pay plan covering the entire 
Foreign Service, including staff, spe- 
cialists and officers. The plan will 
have nine grades, equivalent to the 


Civil Service’s GS-5 ranking at the 
bottom, and to GS-15 at the top. 
Above the FSO/FS-1 level, there will 
be the Senior Foreign Service (SFS) 
with three additional levels (see 
below). 

The entry level for FSO candi- 
dates normally will be no higher than 
the FS-5 level (present FSO-7), but 
can be at the FS-4 (equivalent to the 
current FSO-6) level, based on the 
qualifications and experience of the 
candidate and the needs of the Serv- 
ice. Promotions will be determined 
through the same procedures as at 
present, with the numbers of indi- 
viduals promoted based on a sys- 
tematic long-term projection of per- 
sonnel flows and needs, designed to 
provide a predictable flow of recruit- 
ment into the Service, and a regular 
flow of talent upward through the 
ranks and into the SFS, as well as ef- 
fective career development patterns to 
meet the needs of the Service and of 
individuals. 

Selection boards will make rec- 
ommendations for: promotions; 
awards of performance pay (for the 
SFS); awards of additional step in- 
creases, or denials of within-class 
step increases; offers of or renewals of 
limited career extensions (for the SFS 
and top levels of non-SFS categories); 
and such other matters as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe by regulation. All 
selection boards will include public 
members, women and members of 
minority groups. 

Maximum time-in-class lim- 
itations will be set for career members 
of the SFS, for FSOs, and for other 
career members of the Service. This 
will occur in occupational cetegories 
designated by the Secretary for those 
who are at officer-level salary classes 
(FS-6 and above). In addition, 
selection-out based on relative per- 
formance, as determined by selection 
boards and upheld by administrative 
review, is provided for essentially as 
under the existing law, except that it 
will apply to the entire Service (with 
exceptions for current Staff corps 
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FOREIGN SERVICE ACT 


members for 10 years or until pro- 
moted). 

The Secretary, as currently, may 
also separate any member of the 
Service ‘‘for such cause as will pro- 
mote the efficiency of the Service.”’ 
Appropriate procedural safeguards of 
the employee’s rights are outlined in 
the act. 


Senior Foreign Service 


The act creates a Senior Foreign 
Service (SFS), comparable to the 
general and flag officer ranks of the 
armed forces and the Senior Execu- 
tive Service of the Civil Service. The 
new corps will be built on standards 
of excellence and controlled as to size 
by Service needs. Promotions will be 
based on negotiated performance 
standards. No more than 5% of the 
members of the SFS can be non- 
career. There will be three grade 
levels, currently designated as minis- 
ter, minister-counselor, and coun- 
selor, equivalent to the current CM, 1 
and 2 classes. Initial appointment to 
the SFS will be for a fixed number of 
years (no more than five), with the 
possibility of limited career exten- 
sion, probably of three years, ac- 
cording to the recommendations of 
SFS selection boards, taking into ac- 
count performance and Service needs. 

Admission to the Senior Foreign 
Service will be through a revised 
senior threshold procedure, based on 
the specific needs of the Service and 
the qualifications of candidates. The 
bill provides the possibility that can- 
didates will have only a limited 
number of opportunities to be consid- 
ered for the Senior Foreign Service, 
once they opt to be candidates. 

The SFS would be ‘‘the corps of 
leaders and experts for the manage- 
ment of the Service and the perform- 
ance of its functions.’’ Thus it is in- 
tended that it be made up of officers 
with proven competence in dealing 
both with policy issues and with the 
management of human and material 
resources, as well as specialists with 
needed professional competence. A 
variety of career tracks can lead to 
eligibility for selection into the SFS. 
The Department has said that criteria 
are presently being worked out, and 
will then be phased in over a period 
of years so as not to place those pres- 
ently at the mid-grades at a disad- 
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vantage. 

SFS members will be eligible for 
performance pay bonuses of up to 
$20,000, as in the Senior Executive 
Service of the Civil Service. 


Foreign Service pay schedule 


The President’s pay agent (the 
Office of Management and Budget 
and the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment and the Department of Labor) 
has set the new Foreign Service pay 
schedule established by the bill. 
Comparison of the old and new 
schedules follows. In examining the 
table below, assume, for example, a 
person in the ‘‘new class’’ column 
holding the rank of FS-2. That person 
will be paid, at Step 1, $36,097, 
which is the first figure in the ‘‘range 
of pay’’ column. The $36,097 corre- 
sponds, under the ‘‘new GS equiva- 
lents’’ column, to what a GS-13 at 
Step | is paid, plus 71% of the differ- 
ence between that sum and what a 
GS-14 at Step 1 is paid. The second 
figure in the ‘‘range of pay’’ column 
represents the maximum pay at that 
rank when the 14th step is reached. 

The schedule will become effec- 
tive with the first pay period in fiscal 
year 1981, which began last October 
5. Each grade in the new schedule 
will have 14 steps, each step 3% 
higher than the previous one. Step- 
increase intervals will be annual to 
Step 10, then every two years for 
Steps 11 to 14. 


Transition to new categories 


All current members of the 
Service below the current FSO/R/ 
RU-3 and FSS-1 level will be au- 
tomatically converted to the new 
Foreign Service pay schedule, effec- 
tive this month. 


Range of pay 


Current 
class 


with 


FSO/R/RU-3, 
FSO/R/RU-4, 
FSO/R/RU-5, 
FSO/R/RU-6, 
FSO/R/RU-7, 
FSO/R/RU-8, 
FSS-7 

FSS-8 

FSS-9, FSS-10 


FSS-1 
FSS-2 
FSS-3 
FSS-4 
FSS-5 
FSS-6 


9.1% adjustment 


$44 ,547-50,112* 
$36,097-50,112* 
$29 249-42 ,953 
$23,701-34,806 
$19,205-28,203 
$17,169-25,213 
$15,348-22,539 
$13,721-20,150 
$12,266-18,013 


Current senior officers will have 
the opportunity to convert to the new 
Senior Foreign Service if they are 
worldwide available beginning Feb- 
ruary 15, 1981. For 120 days there- 
after they will be granted membership 
automatically if they apply. They can 
continue to apply after that date, until 
February 15, 1984, but they will be 
evaluated on the same basis as any 
new promotee into the Senior Foreign 
Service in terms of their qualifica- 
tions. Anyone who does not convert 
before February 15, 1984, will be re- 
quired to leave the Service. 

Current members of the Foreign 
Service at any level who are not 
worldwide available will be required 
to convert to the Civil Service within 
three years after February 15, 1981, 
or else leave the Department. Details 
on conversion, and mechanisms for 
resolving cases where it is unclear 
whether someone is to be converted, 
will be announced well in advance of 
the effective date. 


Chiefs of mission and ambassadors 


The bill reaffirms and strength- 
ens the authority of chiefs of mission 
over the activities of all agencies at 
post. Reports are required on the 
demonstrated competence of 
nominees to perform the duties of 
chief of mission in the country where 
he or she is to serve, and on the 
foreign language competence of the 
chief of mission. The latter report is 
required to be filed within six months 
of assuming the post. 

Individuals may not be granted 
the personal rank of ambassador 
without Senate confirmation unless 
the President notifies the Senate 30 
days in advance (although in extraor- 
dinary cases there would be the possi- 


New GS 
equiva- 
lents 

(At first steps) 
GS-15.00 
GS-13.71 
GS-12.43 
GS-11.28 
GS-9.34 
GS-8.20 
GS-7.10 
GS-6.03 
GS-5.00 


Old GS 
equiva- 
lents 


GS-14.40 
GS-13.00 
GS-11.76 
GS-10.38 
GS-8.54, 9.22 
GS-7, 8, 10 
GS-7.02 
GS-5.98 
GS-4.97, 4.00 


*The pay cap of $50,112.50 applies to upper steps. 


Cet 
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bility of waiving the 30-day period as 
long as the Senate is immediately in- 
formed). 


New or revised allowances 


Advance payments*of salaries 
will be made, to make it unnecessary 
for employees to borrow money to 
pay for the personal costs of an inter- 
national transfer, or a sudden depar- 
ture from a post abroad, that is or- 
dered in the national interest. 

Compensatory time off for over- 
time work will be granted to Foreign 
Service officers ineligible for over- 
time pay. 

Employees may elect to receive a 
separate maintenance allowance in 
lieu of having their families travel to 
post. 

Incentive pay and danger pay are 
authorized for employees assigned to 
especially difficult or dangerous 
posts. 

Travel authorities: 

e@ A child may accompany a par- 
ent who is medically evacuated from 
a post abroad. 

@ A child may visit a parent who 
does not reside at the post, e.g., in 
case of divorce. 

@ Family members may accom- 
pany an employee who is detailed to 
an international conference, or who is 
at a temporary duty station for an ex- 
tended period. 

e Employees and dependents 
may travel for necessary dental care 
from a post with inadequate facilities. 

@ Employees and dependents 
may travel for additional rest and re- 
cuperation trips from a post of as- 
signment with especially adverse 
conditions. 

Relocation allowances compara- 
ble to those given Civil Service em- 
ployees on assignments to or within 
the United States, are provided. 
An employee’s spouse who incurs ex- 
penses for representational activities 
could be reimbursed, whether or not 
the employee attends the function. 

Professional development and 
training: 

The bill mandates the establish- 
ment of professional development 
programs to foster career develop- 
ment of all members of the Service. 
Functional training for spouses of FS 
employees being assigned abroad is 
authorized for the first time. 
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Grants to reimburse family 
members for expenses incurred in at- 
tending training courses to prepare 
them for life and work abroad would 
be authorized for the entire period of 
training. Employees unable to attend 
Government-sponsored language 
training would be reimbursed for 
necessary training at private institu- 
tions while assigned abroad. 


Family-oriented provisions 


The controversial section on di- 
vorced spouses was resolved this way: 

In cases where a marriage is dis- 
solved by divorce or otherwise, after 
the effective date of February 15, 
1981, a person who was married to an 
active or retired member for at least 
10 years during the member’s credit- 
able service will be eligible for a 
“*pro rata share’’ of the member’s re- 
tirement, plus survivor benefits, un- 
less a court directs otherwise. ‘‘Pro 
rata share’’ is proportionate to the 
years of marriage during the mem- 
ber’s service that are creditable under 
the Foreign Service retirement sys- 
tem. 

The bill also makes provision for 
an active or retired member to make a 
voluntary election to provide survivor 
benefits to a former spouse in certain 
cases where the divorce has already 
occurred. 

The current law, which au- 
thorized a court to award any portion 
of a member’s lump-sum payment or 
retirement annuity to another person 
as a part of divorce decree, will re- 
main substantially in effect. This will 
give a previous spouse who does not 
meet the duration of marriage re- 
quirement, or who was divorced prior 
to the effective date, standing to seek 
relief under this provision. 

The bill also gives legal sanction 
to the Family Liaison Office, as an 
entity to carry out career counseling 
of dependents and to address other 
family concerns. There is language in 
the bill pertaining to facilitation of 
employment of spouses of members 
of the Foreign Service, through 
maintenance by the office of a skills 
bank. The legislation authorizes 
orientation, language and functional 
training for Foreign Service depend- 
ents. It provides the new and im- 
proved allowances cited above. 
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Labor-management relations 


The bill continues the present 
arrangement of a single agencywide 
bargaining unit, and the inclusion in 
that unit of many employees who 
serve as supervisors. A new Foreign 
Service Labor Relations Board is es- 
tablished as an entity under the Fed- 
eral Labor Relations Authority, to 
manage this new statutory program. 

The Foreign Service Impasse 
Disputes Panel, as constituted under 
Executive Order 11636, is continued, 
but with authority to make final and 
binding decisions on negotiation im- 
passes. The general counsel of the 
Federal Labor Relations Authority as- 
sumes newly-created functions as the 
independent third party for investiga- 
tion and prosecution of unfair labor 
practice charges. The employee rep- 
resentative and management are to 
negotiate mechanisms for resolving 
differences, and these mechanisms 
would have to include provision for 
appeal to the Foreign Service Griev- 
ance Board. The grievance board is 
authorized by the bill to resolve dis- 
putes over implementation of collec- 
tive bargaining agreements not other- 
wise settled under negotiated proce- 
dures. 


Grievance provisions 


The bill’s grievance provisions 
essentially follow those of existing 
legislation. A grievant is permitted to 
select a representative of his or her 
choosing, or to represent himself or 
herself at every stage of the proceed- 
ings, both in the Department phase 
and before the Foreign Service Griev- 
ance Board. 

If a grievant finds the Depart- 
ment resolution unsatisfactory, he or 
she may file with the Foreign Service 
Grievance Board. However, if the 
grievant is a member of the Depart- 
ment bargaining unit, the exclusive 
labor organization has a right to be 
present during the grievance pro- 
ceedings and to present its views. 
Deleted from existing legislation is 
the authority of the Secretary to reject 
a recommendation of the grievance 
board on grounds that the recommen- 
dation would substantially impair the 
efficiency of the Service. 


Give to the Combined Federal Campaign. 
Oo 





NEWS HIGHLIGHTS 


11 State employees 
win Civil Service’s 
high cash bonuses 


Eleven Civil Service employees 
have become the Department’s first 
members of the Senior Executive 
Service to receive cash bonuses and 
performance awards for their work in 
the past year. Secretary Muskie pre- 
sented the awards in his office on 
September 19. Similar bonuses will 
be available to members of the Senior 
Foreign Service under the new 
Foreign Service Act that cleared Con- 
gress this month. 

Ambassador George Aldrich, 
deputy special representative of the 


SENIOR EXECUTIVE SERVICE—Em- 
ployees who received cash bonuses are 
congratulated by Secretary Muskie. 
From left: Joseph Friedkin, James 
Michel, Ronald Bettauer, George Aldrich, 
Michael Kozak, Mr. Muskie, Roger 
Feldman, Mark Feldman, Jenonne 
Walker, Charles Henkin, Richard Curl, 
Franklin Willis. (Photo by David M. 
Humphrey, Visual Services)D 


President for the Law of the Sea 
Conference, was the only Department 
employee to win the rank of distin- 
guished executive, which includes a 
$20,000 cash award. He is now one 
of 49 Government employees to hold 
that rank. 

James Michel, deputy legal ad- 
viser, and Joseph Friedkin, U.S. 
commissioner on the International 
Boundary and Water Commission, 
were awarded the rank of meritorious 
executive and cash prizes of $10,000 
each. 

The remaining eight employees, 
chosen from the Department’s 36 eli- 
gible Senior Executive Service em- 
ployees, received performance bon- 
uses ranging from $4,000 to $10,000. 
The employees, with their approxi- 
mate awards, are: Ronald Bettauer, as- 
sistant legal adviser, nuclear 
affairs—$6,000; Richard Curl, di- 
rector, Office of Resources Policy, 
Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search—$10,000; Mark Feldman, 
deputy legal adviser—$10,000; 
Roger Feldman, comptroller— 
$6,000; Charles Henkin, deputy di- 
rector, Office of Disarmament and 


Arms Control, Bureau of Politico- 
Military Affairs—$4,000; Michael 
Kozak, assistant legal adviser, inter- 
American affairs—$6,000; Jenonne 
Walker, member, Policy Planning 
Staff—$5,000; and Franklin Willis, 
assistant legal adviser, economic and 
business affairs — $6,000. 

These special ranks and cash 
awards are two major features of the 
Senior Executive Service, established 
under the Civil Service Reform Act of 
1978. Although Senior Executive 
Service employees can win monetary 
rewards for good performance, it was 
pointed out that they can also lose 
their jobs through poor performance. 
Awards of the ranks of distinguished 
executive and meritorious executive 
by the President are recommended to 
him by the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement, based on agency nomina- 
tions. About half of all nominees re- 
ceived the special ranks in 1980. The 
performance bonuses, awarded on the 
agency level, are limited to 25% of 
an agency’s Senior Executive Service 
positions. Office of Personnel Man- 
agement regulations further limit the 
number and size of bonuses paid. 0 





Embassy in San Salvador is blasted by rockets 


AN SALVADOR—The U.S. em- 

bassy here was attacked for the 
third time in less than a year on Sep- 
tember 16 at approximately 1 p.m. 
Two rocket-propelled grenades were 
fired from a distance of about 150 
yards and caused severe damage to a 
third-floor office and the roof of the 
chancery. No U.S. or foreign national 
personnel were injured. U.S. Marines 
went on the alert, and the Salvadoran 
National Guard was reinforced with 
additional troops in a matter of min- 
utes. Combat-inured embassy em- 
ployees immediately evacuated their 
offices and headed for ‘‘safe areas’’ 
away from windows. Reactions of 
some embassy employees who were 
in the building during the attack fol- 
low: 

WILLIAM HALLMAN, chief of 
political section: ‘‘This was my first 
day here. What a disagreeable way to 
begin a new assignment! I was in the 
snack bar when the rockets hit, half- 
way through my cheeseburger and 
milkshake. I grabbed my plate and 
glass and finished eating in the hall- 
way.”’ 

EMILY GRIZZARD, secretary 
to the deputy chief of mission: ‘‘I was 
on the way downstairs when, just as 
the third-floor door closed behind me, 
I heard a loud, close explosion. I 
stopped abruptly, my first thought 
being that a bomb had exploded in- 
side the building. Seconds later there 
was another, louder, explosion. I 
could see a cloud of smoke in the 
courtyard and also the debris from the 
wall where a missile had entered. At 
this point the floor warden, Brenda 
Jannuzzi, directed me to the third- 
floor ‘‘safe’’ room and thence to the 
ground floor.’’ 

ROBERT STEELE, political of- 
ficer: ‘‘I was in my office on the third 
floor, about 30 feet from the room 
which the rocket destroyed. I saw 
glass and gray dust all over the cor- 
ridor and the exit hole of the rocket, 
about a foot in diameter. I hastily 
started putting away papers (very dif- 
ficult from a crouch position, which 
leaves you eye-level with the door 
knob). The assembly orders came 
through quickly, and we all gathered 
on the opposite side of the building on 
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the second floor. Everyone seemed to 
take the attack as matter of fact.”’ 
MARY DANIEL, consul: **Two 
other consular officers were with me 
at the time of the explosions, Pat Las- 
bury, head of the immigrant visa unit, 
and Connie Raush, a TDY officer 
from Panama. Connie had come here 
following a most unfortunate incident 
when our vice consul in charge of 
nonimmigrant visas, Brian C. J. 
Woo, was accidentally shot in the 
heel by Salvadoran security forces 
and had to be evacuated. With such 
an ominous precedent we were natu- 
rally concerned that nothing go wrong 
while Connie was here. As she began 
her third week with us and we were 
marveling over our good luck, the 
unpredictable hit. No matter how 
many bombs one may have heard at 
night and how immune to them you 
think you have become, there is no 
greater shock than hearing an explo- 
sion go off nearby at midday. In- 
stinctively we scurried about, moved 
people out of the area and, together 
with Connie, collected all our seals 
and plates to lock them up. I re- 
member what seemed to have been an 
eternity before I realized that I was 
trying to open one safe using the 
combination of the other.”’ 
JERROLD MARK DION, dep- 
uty chief of mission: ‘‘It was about | 
when a phone call came through for 
the ambassador from the New York 
Times correspondent for Central 
America, Alan Riding, who is 
stationed in Mexico City. Told the 
ambassador was having lunch at the 
residence, he asked to speak with me. 
I abandoned my half-finished Big 
Mac on the coffee table and began 
giving Alan an upbeat account of 
progress in El Salvador. He was al- 
most ready to accept my estimate 
when our conversation was inter- 
rupted by a gigantic blast. I told Alan 
to call back but, before I could hang 
up, another tremendous explosion 
shook the building. By the time I put 
down the phone and started into the 
adjoining office of the DCM’s and 
ambassador’s secretaries, smoke and 
plaster dust was wafting across Becky 
Davis’s desk and she was gesturing 
toward a gaping hole the size of a pie 


plate, in the wall of the corridor just 
outside her door. Becky secured the 
office while I called Security, the 
ambassador and Washington. 

NEAL BRAKE, communica- 
tions: ‘‘After our three-day weekend, 
Rudy Jojola and I were in high gear 
all morning long. About | p.m. we 
took a short break. Little did we 
realize how short it would be. The 
first blast was frightening. We im- 
mediately prepared for emergency de- 
struction.”’ 0 


Ambassador Dean eludes 
assassins near Beirut 


Ambassador to Lebanon John 
Gunther Dean escaped unhurt near 
Beirut on August 27 when would-be 
assassins attacked him and two others 

<5 with rocket gre- 
nades and ma- 
chine-gun fire. No 
one was injured. 
The shooting 
¢ recalled the deaths 
of Ambassador 
Francis E. Meloy 
Jr., economic 
counselor Robert 
O. Waring and 

Mr. Dean Foreign Service 
national employee Zohair Moghrabi, 
their Lebanese chauffeur-bodyguard, 
who were ambushed and killed on 
their way to a meeting with Lebanese 
President-elect Elias Sarkis on 
June 16, 1976. 

Police sources said Mr. Dean 
was en route in a motorcade from his 
residence to a dinner. He apparently 
was followed by the gunmen. There 
was no indication who they were. 

At a news conference on Au- 
gust 28, the Department spokesman 
said: ‘‘We strongly condemn the 
cowardly attack on Ambassador 
Dean’s life yesterday near Beirut, and 
we are, of course, happy that he es- 
caped unharmed, along with his fam- 
ily and his American and Lebanese 
escorts who were with him at the time 
. .. Our policy toward Lebanon, of 
course, will not change.’’ 0 


Buy U.S. savings bonds regularly 
on the Payroll Savings Plan. 0 
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An Army National Guard sky-crane low- 
ers two control cabinets and a genera- 
tor—over 25,000 pounds of equip- 
ment—onto the lower roof of the De- 
partment building. The equipment was 
too heavy to be delivered by other 
means. 0 


Brzezinski to speak 
at Open Forum; Rusk 
was August speaker 


Zbigniew Brzezinski, assistant to 
the President for national security af- 
fairs, is slated to address the Secre- 
tary’s Open Forum in November, on a 
date to be announced. Speakers this 
month include Ambassador (Ret.) U. 
Alexis Johnson, October 22, and 
Kenneth Towsey, former Rhodesia 
and Zimbabwe representative in 
Washington, October 29. 

Former Secretary Dean Rusk 
spoke on ‘‘Partisan Politics and 
Foreign Policy,’’ at a meeting in the 
Dean Acheson Auditorium on August 
22. Mr. Rusk, the founder of the 
Secretary’s Open Forum, received a 
standing ovation from the members. 
He met with Secretary Muskie before 
his talk. 

Other recent speakers included 
Manuel Rocha, of the Inter-American 
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Foundation, who discussed the topic, 
‘*Mexico: Will It Become Another 
Iran?’’; former Ambassador Richard 
Davies, U.S. envoy to Poland, 
1973-78, who reviewed the Polish 
crisis and was critical of the U.S. 
Government’s handling of it; Prof. 
Richard Pipes, of Harvard, one of 
Governor Ronald Reagan’s foreign 
policy advisers, who spoke on 
“Soviet Policy Under a Reagan Ad- 
ministration’’; Ambassador Victor H. 
Palmieri, coordinator for refugee af- 
fairs, ‘‘The United States as a Coun- 
try of First Asylum: Is the Statue of 
Liberty Obsolete?’’; and Harold H. 
Saunders, assistant secretary for Near 
Eastern and South Asian affairs, who 
discussed the situation in the Middle 
East. 

The Open Forum Journal has ap- 
peared in a special issue on foreign 
affairs organization. Contributors in- 
clude Ambassador Richard Parker, 
faculty adviser, Air University, 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala., and 
Ambassador Robert M. Sayre, U.S. 
envoy to Brazil. Ambassador Michael 
J. Mansfield, U.S. envoy to Japan, 
sponsored a special Open Forum 
working group in his embassy to draft 
and contribute one of the articles. ‘“We 
would welcome such contributions 


Former Secretary Dean Rusk, right, with 
Open Forum chairman George Dragnich. 
(Photo by Glenn E. Hall, Visual Services) 
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from other embassies, for publication 
in the journal,’’ said Open Forum 
chairman George Dragnich. Copies of 
the special issue may be obtained 
from the Open Forum office, Room 
7419. 
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Pony ina 
package 


(plus 2 dog stories) 


By Louis C. NOLAN 


The author, a Foreign Service 
economic officer, retired in 1961. His 
summer residence is in Little Swit- 
zerland, N.C. 


OME YEARS AGO when I was 

assigned to Embassy Panama, and 
my son David was 8 to 10 years old, 
we were living in a Spanish-style 
house with a fair-sized grassy yard. It 
was in a comparatively new and 
sparsely-populated section of Panama 
City, close to the Golf and Country 
Club. On the lots where no houses 
stood, wild grass grew in tropical 
abundance. Early on, we learned that 
many children in the neighborhood 
owned a horse or pony. Unencum- 
bered by the likes of stalls and barns, 
these animals roamed freely around 
the neighborhood by day and night, 
grazing on the plentiful supply of 
grass. This was their only source of 
food, as their owners never fed them. 

With his new friends all having a 
horse or a pony, David soon made 
known his desire for one. Fortu- 
nately, we learned that an American 
family in the Canal Zone was return- 
ing to the States and had a mare for 
sale. I went to the Zone to see the 
animal, found her suitable for David’s 
needs, and bought her. She was 
promptly taken to our house. David 
was pleased with her and named her 
Missy. She became a member of our 
family. 


Now it just happened that the 
other children’s horses and ponies 
were all male; they soon found out 
about Missy and demonstrated their 
interest in her. The most persistent 
one was a pony named Star. He was 
owned by Renny Woodruff, one of 
David’s new friends, who lived in a 
house just behind us on a parallel 
street. (Renny’s dad was an American 
businessman. ) 
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Star soon noted that Missy was 
being tied to a tree in our backyard 
every night; he began regular visits to 
her. These visits always evoked loud 
screams from Missy, and noisy 
ground-pawing and neighing. My 
wife, Evelyn, and I were always 
awakened: so I began habitually to 
call Renny’s father and to ask him to 
please come and get Star. He always 
came promptly, and soon he began to 
tie up Star at night—for his conveni- 
ence and ours. This did no good, 
however. Star’s interest in Missy was 
not to be thwarted by a mere piece of 
rope. The nightly visits continued. 

The inevitable eventually oc- 
curred. When Evelyn and I discov- 
ered that Missy was ‘‘expecting,’’ we 
explained to David and forbade fur- 


This is another article in 
what has become a NEWSLETTER 
series on strange animals en- 
countered in the Foreign Service. 
All employees are eligible to 
contribute. Cable or mail your 
story, with illustrations if possi- 
ble, to Editor, DGP/PA, Room 
4515. If you have a query, tele- 
phone (202) 632-2019.0 


ther riding and jumping. 

Early one Sunday morning, we 
were abruptly awakened by the unin- 
terrupted ringing of our telephone. 
Upon reaching the phone, I heard the 
excited voice of a Panamanian woman 
who lived a half block down the street 
from us. ‘‘Come down here at once,”’ 
she screeched. *‘Your horse is having 
a colt in my front yard!”’ 


I woke David immediately and 
told him to dress quickly while I did 
the same thing. We ran to the 
neighbor’s yard. Much to our sur- 
prise, we found most of the other 
neighborhood people there, avidly 
watching the already far-advanced 
show. (How they all had received the 
information and arrived on the scene 
before us, so quickly, we never 
learned.) 

The newly-born colt was already 
lying on the ground surrounded by the 
membrane in which he was born, 
kicking wildly to free himself. Soon 
he managed to kick one foot free; 
thereafter he kicked the others free, 
one by one. Then he placed one foot 
on the ground, timorously testing his 
weight on it to see whether it would 
hold him up; then another, until he fi- 
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nally stood erect on all four, shaking 
and wobbling in his new-born weak- 
ness. He stood in his first position 
until he stopped shaking and felt con- 
fident he was not going to topple 
over. Then he took his first steps 
slowly, one at a time. Once he was 
sure of his ability to move around 
without falling, he ambled slowly 
around his mother, apparently glad to 
be alive and taking in the sights about 
him. 


As soon as it was all over, 
David tore out home to tell his mother 
what had happened. ‘‘Mama,’’ he 
told her, ‘“‘The little colt came all 
done up in cellophane!’’ 

In a letter to her father back in 
the States, Evelyn reported the event, 
adding: ‘‘At our house we have skip- 
ped the birds and the bees and have 
started out with horses.’”’ 


** KK * 


HE STORY of our Panamanian 

adopted dog began and unfolded 
almost simultaneously with that about 
Missy. 

One Saturday morning when I 
did not have to go to the office, our 
family was leisurely enjoying a late 
breakfast. Suddenly, we heard a sharp 
noise—scratching on our front door. 
Before the rest of us could hardly 
move, David was up and running to 
the door. On opening it, he stood si- 
lently for a moment in surprise. Then 
he called to us: ‘*Come here!’ 

Upon reaching the door we saw a 
large German police dog looking up 
at us sorrowfully, telling us with his 
appealing eyes that he needed and 
wanted our help. He was little more 
than a bag of bones and hunks of hair. 
Most of his fur had been eaten away 
by what appeared to be a bad case of 
mange. His droopy, dejected appear- 
ance also suggested that something 
more was wrong than was meeting the 
naked eye. Before any of us spoke, 
each knew automatically that we were 
going to adopt him and save him if we 
could. 


The first question that arose in 


our minds, however, was what we 
should name him. David was first 
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with his suggestion. ‘‘Daddy,’’ he 
said, ‘‘we went to the front door and 
found that he already had arrived, so 
let’s name him Llegado (the Spanish 
word for arrived).’’ Neither Evelyn 
nor I had a better suggestion, so 
‘“*Llegado’’ he became. 

That question having been set- 
tled, the important thing was to get 
him to a good veterinarian quickly. 
Knowing there was one in the Canal 
Zone, I jumped into the car with 
Llegado and off we went. Evelyn and 
I expected that the vet would give 
Llegado one glance and say that the 
only thing to do was to put him to 
sleep. We didn’t want David to be 
exposed to that sort of thing. Nor did 
Evelyn herself want to witness it. So 
off I went alone. (In the excitement 
over the dog, we had forgotten all 
about finishing our breakfast.) 

Luckily, I found the vet’s office 
without much trouble, and he was 
able to see us at once. The dog, he 
concluded after an examination, was 
suffering from a lack of food, mal- 
nutrition, a bad case of the mange 
and, worst of all, from heart worms. 
Plenty of good food, daily baths in a 


wef 
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tub filled with a medicated solution 
for his mange, and regular injections 
of a prescribed dose of arsenic for the 
heartworms were all the treatment 
Llegado needed. However, the vet 
pointed out, the heartworms resulted 
from infected mosquitoes which had 
bitten him, mostly at night; they 
could be controlled with the arsenic 
if the dog was kept in the house every 
night, away from the mosquitoes. 
Eventually, however, he said, either 
the arsenic or the heartworms would 
get him, as the arsenic was damaging 
to his kidneys and the worms to his 
heart. 


So there it was. I would tell Eve- 
lyn and David what the vet had said 
as soon as I reached home. 

Within a few weeks thereafter, 
Llegado changed into a happy, con- 
tented, apparently healthy dog. All of 
us came to love and appreciate him as 
a valued member of the family. Reg- 
ularly, every night before retiring, 
however, if the dog was not already 
inside the house, I went out into the 
street and called out for him 
“*Llegado, Llegado, Llegado’’ until 
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he came; then I took him into the 
house as the vet had directed, to keep 
the night mosquitoes away from him. 


A year or so later, I was out 
walking one afternoon and happened 
to pass the house of a Panamanian 
neighbor. We were meeting for the 
first time; I stopped for a chat. While 
we were talking, Llegado came up to 
me and I called him by his name. The 
Panamanian was apparently stricken 
dumb for a few moments. Then, re- 
covering from his shock sufficiently 
well to speak, he asked: ‘‘Senor, did 
you call that dog Llegado!”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ I answered, and ex- 
plained how he had come by his 
name. 

‘‘Weil,’’ he replied, obviously 
surprised and relieved. ‘‘That ex- 
plains something that has been 
puzzling me and my wife for a long 
time. We had supposed that you were 
coming home at night intoxicated, 
and that you were out in the street 
loudly announcing: ‘Arrived! Ar- 
rived! Arrived!’’’ 


Ce te 


HERE IS ALSO a story about 

another dog of ours or, more ac- 
curately put, about an ambassador and 
another dog. 

Archer was an old black cocker 
spaniel that we had bought in Wash- 
ington as a puppy. (Fortunately, he 
displayed no anger or animosity when 
Llegado had arrived on the scene.) As 
an ‘‘only child,’ Archer had been 
badly spoiled during his early years. 
Without any objections from Evelyn 
or me, he had formed the habit of sit- 
ting under the dining room table at 
mealtime, where he frequently re- 
ceived choice tidbits from one or 
another member of the family. 


On occasions when there were 
important guests for dinner, he was 
relegated to a closed-up bedroom to 
avoid general embarrassment. At just 
such an important time during an offi- 
cial visit of a Foreign Service in- 
spector, a formal dinner was in prog- 
ress. At one end of the extended din- 
ner table, I was absorbed in conver- 
sation with guests close to me. At the 
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other end Evelyn sat, the ambassador 
at her right, the inspector at her left. 
All seemed to be going well when 
Evelyn suddenly noticed that the am- 
bassador was alternating between 
lifting a fork of meat to his mouth, 
and then, after cutting another mor- 
sel, picking it up in his fingers and 
disposing of it under the table. In 
horror, Evelyn thought: ‘‘Is it so 
tough that he can’t eat it?”’ 

Then the light dawned on Eve- 
lyn. Surreptitiously lifting a corner of 
the tablecloth and peering into the 
darkness underneath, she could see 
Archer sitting at the ambassador’s 
feet, eating. Not aware that his ac- 
tivities had been discovered, the 
warmhearted ambassador continued 
slyly to feed Archer until all his meat 
was gone. (The ambassador was the 
late John Cooper Wiley.) @ 


Open the door—it’s Eudora! 


(Reprinted from the Tel Aviv Star, U.S. 
embassy newsletter) 

TCU’s mascot, Eudora the 
Roach, may be seen running 
around the building from time to 
time. Eudora has several blemishes 
on her third left leg and is uncom- 
monly friendly for a roach. Please 
watch where you step. She has 
been injured recently and may be 
recognized by her pronounced 
limp. Anyone who cares to con- 
tribute to the care and feeding of 
Eudora should collect bread 
crumbs and leave them by TCU’s 
door on the fifth floor. Thank you 
. . . Eudora was last seen pushing 
a perambulator full of little ones, 
heading for the Snack Bar. 0 
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Meehan is named 
to Polish post 


President Carter has nominated 
Francis J. Meehan, U.S. ambassador 
to the Czechoslovak Socialist Repub- 
lic since 1979, as the new ambassador 

to Poland. He 
would succeed 
William E. 
Schaufele Jr. 

Mr. Meehan 
entered Govern- 
ment service in 
1948 as an ad- 
ministrative as- 
sistant in the Eco- 
nomic Coopera- 

Mr. Meehan tion Administra- 
tion. In 1951 he joined the Foreign 
Service, and was assigned as an in- 
formation specialist in Frankfort. He 
later was information officer in Ham- 
burg, 1952-53; political officer, U.S. 
mission to NATO, Paris, 1953-56; 
intelligence research specialist in the 
Department, 1957-59; political offi- 
cer in Moscow, 1959-61; and eco- 
nomic officer, then political officer, 
in Berlin, 1961-66. 

He returned to Washington in 
1966 to become director of the De- 
partment’s Operation Center. The 
following year he was named deputy 
executive secretary of the Depart- 
ment. Mr. Meehan was then assigned, 
in 1968, as deputy chief of mission in 
Budapest. In recent years he has 
served as counselor for political af- 
fairs, Bonn, 1972-75; and deputy 
chief of mission in Vienna, 1975-77, 
and in Bonn, 1977-79. 

Born in East Orange, N.J., on 


St. Lucia ambassadorship 

President Carter has nominated 
Sally Angela Shelton to her fourth 
ambassadorship—the post in St. 
Lucia. Ms. Shelton has been the U.S. 
ambassador to Barbados, Grenada and 
the Commonwealth of Dominica since 
1979. Currently, she is minister to St. 
Lucia, and U.S. special representative 
to the states of Antigua, St. Chris- 
topher-Nevis-Anguilla, and St. Vin- 
cent.0 
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February 14, 1924, Mr. Meehan re- 
ceived a master’s from the University 
of Glasgow in 1945, and a master’s in 
public administration from Harvard in 
1957. He served with the Army, 
1945-47. He is a member of the 
American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion. He is married to the former 
Margaret Kearns; they have three 
daughters and a son.O 


Shlaudeman is named 
envoy to Argentina 


President Carter has nominated 
Harry W. Shlaudeman, U.S. ambas- 
sador to Peru since 1977 and a former 
assistant secretary for inter-American 

affairs, as the new 
ambassador to 
Argentina. He 
would succeed 
Raul H. Castro in 

» Buenos Aires. 
Mr. Shlau- 
eman joined the 
© Foreign Service in 
, 1954 and was as- 
i igned as consular 
Mr. Shlaudeman Officer in Barran- 
quilla, Colombia. From 1956 to 1958 
he was political officer in Bogota. 
After taking Bulgarian language and 
area training at the Foreign Service 
Institute, he was named consular offi- 
cer in Sofia, where he served from 
1959 to 1962. Then followed assign- 
ments as political officer, Santo 
Domingo, 1962-63; chief of Domini- 
can affairs in the Department, 
1963-65; and assistant director, Of- 
fice of Caribbean Affairs, 1965-66. 
After a year’s study at the Senior 
Seminar in Foreign Policy, Mr. 
Shlaudeman became special assistant 

to Secretary Dean Rusk in 1967. 

He later served as deputy chief of 
mission, Santiago, 1969-73; deputy 
assistant secretary for inter-American 
affairs, 1973-75; ambassador to Ven- 
ezuela, 1975-76; and assistant secre- 
tary, 1976-77. He was promoted to 
the rank of career minister, the sec- 
ond highest in the Foreign Service, in 
1977. 

Born in Los Angeles on May 17, 


1926, Mr. Shlaudeman received a 
bachelor’s from Stanford in 1952. 
From 1944 to 1946 he served in the 
Marine Corps, and from 1950 to 1954 
he was in private industry. He won 
the Department’s Distinguished 
Honor Award in 1966. He is married 
to the former Carol Dickey; they have 


two sons and a daughter. 


Boyatt is headed 
for Bogota 


Thomas D. Boyatt, ambassador 
to the Republic of Upper Volta since 
1978, is the choice to become the new 
ambassador to Colombia, the White 

House has an- 
nounced. He 
would succeed 
Diego C. Asen- 
cio, who has be- 
come assistant 
secretary for con- 
_ gular affairs in the 
» Department. 
’ Mr. Boyatt 
\ 4 joined the Foreign 

Mr. Boyatt Service in 1960 
and was assigned as acting principal 
officer in Antofagasta, Chile. Two 
years later he was detailed to the 
Treasury Department as staff assistant 
to the under secretary for monetary 
affairs. He later was economic offi- 
cer, Luxembourg, 1964-66; a student 
at the Foreign Service Institute, where 
he studied the Greek language, 
1966-67; and political officer, 
Nicosia, 1967-67. From 1970 to 1971 
he was special assistant to the assist- 
ant secretary for Near Eastern and 
South Asian affairs, and from 1972 to 
1974 he was country director for Cy- 
prus. After a year’s study at the 
Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy, 
Mr. Boyatt was assigned as deputy 
chief of mission, Santiago, in 1975. 
Three years later he was appointed to 
the post in Ouagadougou. 

Born in Cincinnati on March 4, 
1933, Mr. Boyatt received a 
bachelor’s from Princeton in 1955, 
and a master’s from the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy in 
1956. He was a first lieutenant in the 
Air Force, 1956-59. He has won the 
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Department’s Meritorious Honor 
Award, 1969; the William R. Rivkin 
Award for ‘‘intellectual courage, 
creativity, and disciplined dissent’’ in 
connection with the Cyprus problem, 
1970; and the Christian A. Herter 
Award for ‘‘extraordinary contribu- 
tions to the practice of diplomacy,’’ 
1977. 

He was elected vice president of 
the American Foreign Service Associ- 
ation in 1971, and president in 1973. 
He is a member of the Quadrangle 
Club and the Princeton Club of New 
York, and the author of several arti- 
cles in the Foreign Service Journal. 
He is married to the former Maxine 
Shearwood; they have two sons and a 
daughter.0 


Carter chooses Corr 
for post in Peru 


Edwin Gharst Corr, deputy as- 
sistant secretary for international nar- 
cotics matters, is slated to be the new 
U.S. ambassador to Peru, the White 

House has an- 
nounced. He 
would succeed 
Harry W. Shlau- 
deman in Lima. 
Joining the 
Foreign Service in 
1961, Mr. Corr 
was first assigned 
to the Department 
and then to Mex- 
ico City, where he 
served as administrative assistant to 
the ambassador, 1962-66. From 1966 
to 1968 he was associate representa- 
tive of the Peace Corps in Cali, Co- 
lombia. After attending the University 
of Texas, where he took Latin Ameri- 
can area studies, 1968-69, Mr. Corr 
became an international relations offi- 
cer in the Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs. In 1971 he was assigned as 
program officer, Inter-American So- 
cial Development Institute, and the 
following year he became political 
officer in Bangkok. In recent years 
Mr. Corr was counselor for political 
affairs, Quito, 1975-76; deputy chief 
of mission, Quito, 1976-78; and in- 
ternational relations officer, Bureau 
of International Narcotics Matters, 
1978-79. He became deputy assistant 
secretary last year. 
Born in Edmond, Okla., on Au- 
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gust 6, 1934, Mr. Corr received a 
bachelor-of-science degree in 1957, 
and a master’s in 1961—both from 
the University of Oklahoma. He 
served in the Marine Corps, 1957-60, 
and was a teaching assistant at his 
alma mater for a year before he joined 
the Foreign Service. He is a member 
of the American Foreign Service As- 
sociation, Rotary International and 
Omicorn Delta Kappa, a national 
leadership society. He is married to 
the former Susanne Springer; they 
have three daughters.0 


Burroughs of EEO: 
envoy to Malawi 


President Carter has nominated 
John A. Burroughs Jr., since 1977 
deputy assistant secretary for equal 
employment opportunity, as the new 

U.S. ambassador 
to the Republic of 
Malawi. He 
would succeed 
Harold E. Horan 

in Lilongwe. 
Mr. Bur 
roughs joined the 
Department in 
1960 as a passport 
cy examiner in the 
Mr. Burroughs Passport Office. 
Three years later he became assistant 
chief of the office’s special services 
branch. In 1964 he was appointed 
administrative assistant in the Bureau 
of Economic and Business Affairs, 
and in 1966 he transferred to the De- 
partment of the Navy to become an 
employee relations specialist. Mr. 
Burroughs then served as special as- 
sistant for equal opportunity to the as- 
sistant secretary of the Navy. He re- 
turned to the Department in 1977 to 
become deputy assistant secretary, 
under the under secretary for man- 

agement. 

Born in Washington, D.C., on 
July 31, 1936, Mr. Burroughs re- 
ceived a bachelor’s from the Univer- 
sity of Iowa in 1959. He also com- 
pleted graduate studies in government 
at George Washington University in 
1952, and was awarded a fellowship 
to attend the executive program at 
Stanford in 1974. After graduating 
from Iowa, he taught social science in 
the -District of Columbia public 
schools before joining the Depart- 


ment. 

Mr. Burroughs received the 
Navy’s Superior Civilian Service 
Award in 1977. Secretary Muskie 
presented him the Department’s 
Superior Honor Award on Septem- 
ber 3, for his achievements with re- 
spect to the Department’s affirmative 
action hiring programs. During his 
tenure, members of minority groups 
who are officers in the Foreign Serv- 
ice rose from 4.3% in 1977, to ap- 
proximately 10% today. Mr. Bur- 
roughs also was cited for his role in 
establishing the Department’s upward 
mobility program, and for helping 
enlist national black and Hispanic 
leaders to assist with State’s recruit- 
ment programs. 

A famed athlete, he was a star 
tackle at the University of lowa, 
played in two Rose Bowl games, and 
later was drafted by the Philadelphia 
Eagles. He is a member of Kappa 
Alphi Psi fraternity and the author of 
several articles on equal employment 
opportunity. He also has been af- 
filiated with the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People, the Black Naval Officers As- 
sociation, TransAfrica, and the 
Thursday Luncheon Group—an or- 
ganization of blacks in foreign affairs 
agencies. He is married to the former 
Audrey C. Shields.O 


Simcox is slated 
for Mozambique 


David E. Simcox, deputy direc- 
tor of management operations since 
1979, is slated to be the new U.S. 
ambassador to the People’s Republic 

of Mozambique, 
the White House 
has announced. 
He would succeed 
William A. De 
Pree: 
Mr. Simcox 
joined the Foreign 
Service in 1956 
at and was assigned 
to the Depart- 

Mr. Simcox ment. The fol- 
lowing year he became a consular of- 
ficer in Mexico City. After a three- 
year tour, he returned to Washington 
as a foreign affairs officer, and later 
was assigned as a labor trainee. He 
then served as political officer, 
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Panama, 1962-65; principal officer, 
David, 1965-66; political officer, 
Santo Domingo, 1966-67; and labor 
and political officer, Accra, 1967-69. 
In 1969 Mr. Simcox was assigned as 
a personnel officer in the Department. 

He was a student at the National 
War College, 1971-72. Following his 
studies there, he became political of- 
ficer in Madrid. In recent years he 
was counselor for political affairs, 
Brasilia, 1975-77; and director of 
Mexican affairs, 1977-79. 

Born in Frankfort on Novem- 
ber 25, 1932, Mr. Simcox received a 
bachelor’s from the University of 
Kentucky in 1956, and a master’s 
from American University in 1971. 
He served in the Marine Corps, 
1952-54, and was employed with the 
Kentucky Concrete Pipe Co. in 
Lexington, 1955-56. He is a member 
of the American Foreign Service As- 
sociation, American Federation of 
Government Employees, Common 
Cause and the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union. 

Mr. Simcox is married to the 
former Dorothy Thompson; they have 
three sons and a daughter.O 


F.E. Rondon is named 
envoy to Madagascar 


President Carter has nominated 
Fernando E. Rondon, deputy chief of 
mission in Tegucigalpa since 1978, as 
the new U.S. ambassador to the 

Democratic Re- 
public of Mada- 
gascar. The post 
in Antananarivo 
had been vacant 
for some months. 

Joining the 
Foreign Service in 
1961, Mr. Ron- 
don was assigned 
first in Washing- 

Mr. Rondon ton and then as 
vice consul in Tehran. From 1963 to 
1964 he took French language train- 
ing at the Foreign Service Institute, 
and from 1965 to 1966 Arabic lan- 
guage training in Tangier. He then 
held assignments as principal officer 
in Constantine, 1966-67; consular 
officer in Algiers, 1967-68; and 
political officer in Antananarivo, 
1968-70. He returned to Washington 
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in 1970 to become a staff member of 
the National Security Council, on 
detail from the Department. In recent 
years he served as political officer in 
Lima, 1973-75; student at the Na- 
tional War College, 1975-76; and al- 
ternate director, Office of East Coast 
Affairs, Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs, 1976-78. 

Born in Los Angeles on May 6, 
1936, Mr. Rondon received a 
bachelor’s from the University of 
California at Berkeley in 1960. He is 
a member of the American Foreign 
Service Association and the National 
War College Alumni Association. He 
won the Department’s Meritorious 
Honor Award in 1974. He is married 
to the former Marian Hand; they have 
two sons and a daughter.0 


Woodruff: Central 
African Republic 


President Carter has nominated 
Arthur H. Woodruff, deputy director, 
Office of Foreign Service Career De- 
velopment and Assignments, as the 

new U.S. ambas- 
sador to the Cen- 
tral African Re- 
public. He would 
succeed Goodwin 
Cooke. 

Joining the 
Foreign Service in 
[eso Mr. 
Woodruff was as- 
signed as a con- 
Mr. Woodruff sular officer in 
Casablanca. From 1957 to 1960 he 
was a consular officer, then political 
officer, in Lubumbashi. He returned 
to Washington in 1960 to become an 
international relations officer, then 
personnel placement specialist, serv- 
ing until 1963. Assigned as a political 
officer in London in 1963, he held 
that post for five years. In 1968 he 
became political-military officer in 
the U.S. mission to NATO, in Paris. 
From 1973 to 1974 he was on detail 

to the Canadian Defense College. 

Mr. Woodruff became interna- 
tional relations officer, and later dep- 
uty director of the Office of Policy 
Planning, Public and Congressional 
Affairs, 1974-77. He was a member 
of the Board of Examiners for the 
Foreign Service, 1977-78. He was 
given the assignments post in the lat- 


ter year. 

Mr. Woodruff was born in — 
Philadelphia on November 26, 1928. 
He received a bachelor’s from Har- 
vard in 1950, and a master’s in public 
administration, also from Harvard, in 
1960. From 1950 to 1952 he served in 
the Marine Corps. He is married to 
the former Jean Paul; they have two 
sons and two daughters.O 


Harry E.T. Thayer is 
headed for Singapore 


Harry E. T. Thayer, director of 
the Department’s Office of People’s 
Republic of China and Mongolia Af- 
fairs, 1976-79, is President Carter’s 

choice to become 
the new U.S. am- 
bassador to the 
Republic of Sin- 
gapore, the White 
House has an- 
nounced. He 
would succeed 
Richard F. Kneip. 

Mr. Thayer 
joined the Foreign 

Mr. Thayer Service in 1956 
and was later assigned as vice consul 
in Hong Kong. From 1959 to 1961 he 
was post management officer in the 
Bureau of East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs. After taking Chinese language 
training at Taichung, Taiwan, 
1961-63, he became an economic of- 
ficer, then political officer, in Taipei 
— serving there until 1966. He re- 
turned to Washington in 1966 to be- 
come desk officer for China affairs. 
From 1968 to 1970 he was deputy 
director, Office of Asian Communist 
Affairs. After a year’s study at the 
National War College, in 1971 he was 
named deputy political counselor at 
the U.S. mission to the UN. Then, 
completing a four-year tour in New 
York, he was assigned to the No. 2 
post in Beijing. In 1976 he returned to 
Washington again—this time to head 
the Office of People’s Republic and 
Mongolia Affairs. In 1979 he became 
a member of the executive seminar in 
national and international affairs at 
the Foreign Service Institute. 

Born in Boston on September 10, 
1927, Mr. Thayer received a bach- 
elor’s from Yale in 1951. From 1945 
to 1946 he served in the Navy. He 
later was assistant to the board chair- 
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man, Alaska Airlines, Inc., in New 
York, 1951-52; researcher and writer 
with Newsweek, 1952-54; and a re- 
porter and rewriter with the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin, 1954-56. Mr. Thayer 
has won the Department’s Meritorious 
Honor Award, 1966; the Superior 
Honor Award, 1971; and the Distin- 
guished Honor Award, 1980. He is a 
member of the American Foreign 
Service Association. He and his wife, 
Edith, have four children and three 
stepchildren. 0 


10 named to delegation 
for UNESCO conference 


President Carter has nominated 
five persons as delegates, and five as 
alternates, on the U.S. delegation to 
the 2Ist general conference of UN- 
ESCO, which was to meet in Bel- 
grade in late September: 

Delegates—Robin Chandler 
Duke, nominated by the President for 
the rank of ambassador, chairman of 
the delegation; Ambassador Barbara 
Newell, U.S. representative to UN- 
ESCO, Paris, vice chairman; Elie 
Abel, professor of communications at 
Stanford; John E. Fobes, chairman, 
U.S. National Commission for UN- 
ESCO, and visiting professor at the 
University of North Carolina and 
Duke; and John Hope Franklin, re- 
tired professor of American history, 
University of Chicago. 

Alternates—Joseph D. Duffey, 
chairman, National Endowment for 
the Humanities, former assistant sec- 
retary of state for educational and 
cultural affairs; Sandra Lopez De 
Bird, assistant director, New York 
office, Federal Trade Commission; 
Kathleen Nolan, former president, 
Screen Actors Guild, and member of 
the board, Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting; Beatrice Ranis, chair- 
man, Hawaiian State Foundation on 
Culture and the Arts, and Consortium 
for Pacific Arts and Culture; and 
Roger Revelle, professor of science 
and public policy, University of 
California at San Diego.O 


Personal envoy rank for 2 


President Carter has accorded the 
personal rank of ambassador to Grif- 
fin B. Bell and Max M. Kampelman 
while they serve as chairman and co- 
chairman, respectively, of the U.S. 
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delegation to the Conference on Se- 
curity and Cooperation in Europe. 
The meetings are scheduled to begin 
November 11 in Madrid.O 


Envoy rank for Kubisch 


President Carter has nominated 
Jack B. Kubisch for the rank of am- 
bassador. He is to be the special 
negotiator for forthcoming talks with 
Spain concerning the U.S.-Spanish 
treaty of friendship and cooperation. 
Mr. Kubisch is a former assistant 
secretary for inter-American affairs 
and ambassador to Greece. 


Fifteen years ago, in October, 
the NEWSLETTER reported that: 
President Johnson named four 
new ambassadors—William H. 
Weathersby to the Sudan, William 
M. Rountree to South Africa, 
Hermann F. Eilts to Saudi Arabia, 
and Franklin H. Williams to Ghana 
Three men were nominated 
to the rank of career ambassador 
(highest in the Foreign 
Service)— Foy D. Kohler, Douglas 
MacArthur II and Thomas C. Mann 
U. Alexis Johnson was 
elected president of the American 
Foreign Service Association 
Approximately 1,600 
American dependents were 
evacuated from West and East 
Pakistan during the armed strife 
between Pakistan and India 
Ward L. Christensen was elected 
president of the U.S. Diplomatic 
Courier Association.O 


Export Council appointments 


President Carter has appointed 
two persons as members of the Presi- 
dent’s Export Council. They are Ed- 
ward M. Lee of Englewood, Col., 
president of Information Handling 
Services, and Richard Suisman of 
Hartford, Conn., former part owner- 
operator of a scrap iron and metal 
dealership and a former member of 
the Hartford City Council.O 
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10 named for General 
Assembly session 


President Carter has nominated 
five U.S. representatives and five al- 
ternates to the 35th session of the UN 
General Assembly, now meeting in 
New York. Slated to be representa- 
tives: Ambassadors Donald F. Mc- 
Henry and William J. vanden Heuvel, 
Senators Jacob K. Javits (R.-N.Y.) 
and Paul E. Tsongas (D.-Mass.), and 
Representative Hannah D. Atkins, 
Oklahoma state legislature. 

Nominated as alternates: Nathan 
Landow, builder and developer, 
Bethesda, Md.; Barbara Newsom, 
Pasadena, Calif.; Richard W. Petree, 
deputy U.S. representative in the UN 
Security Council; Joan Edelman 
Spero, U.S. representative on the UN 
Economic and Social Council; H. 
Carl McCall, alternate U.S. repre- 
sentative for special political affairs 
in the UN.O 


New deputy spokesman 


John F. Cannon, public affairs 
adviser in the Bureau of East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs, has been named 
deputy spokesman for the Depart- 
ment. David Passage, who had been 
serving as acting deputy spokesman, 
is continuing as director of the Press 
Office.O 


Politico-military affairs 


Joseph H. Melrose has been 
designated executive director of the 
Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs.0 


Atomic energy delegates 


President Carter has nominated 
Gerard C. Smith, U.S. representative 
to the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, as the U.S. representative to 
its 24th session, which was to be held 
September 22-26 in Vienna. The 
President also nominated Joseph 
Mallam Hendrie, commissioner, U.S. 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission, and 
Roger Kirk, deputy U.S. representa- 
tive to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, as alternates.0 


Narcotics appointment 


Clyde D. Taylor is the new di- 
rector of the Office of Program Man- 
agement in the Bureau of Interna- 
tional Narcotics Matters. @ 
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Love that 
language! 


or: 


Is there life after 
English? 


Answer: Yes, in the 
Foreign Service 


Recounted here are the adven- 
tures and misadventures of NEWSLET- 
TER readers who responded to an 
editor's query on how knowledge-or 
lack of knowledge-—of a foreign lan- 
guage has helped or hurt them in 
their careers. (Archie M. Bolster, 
consul general in Antwerp, suggested 
the story idea to the editor.) 


By BEVERLY A. LAVIGNE 
Secretary, Port of Spain 


Tunisia was my first post in 
1965, when I worked as secretary for 
Stephen H. McClintic in the political 
section. Newly arrived, plunged into 

French classes for 
the first time, I 
was visited by the 
Tunisian political 
analyst Hedi Be- 
namor. 
‘*Ou 
Monsieur Mc- 
Clintic?’’ he 
queried. I quickly 
replied: ‘‘// est 
Ms. LaVigne monge!’’ Hedi put 
on his most doleful face, envisioning 
Mr. McClintic being overtaken by 
cannibals. 

He responded dramatically: 
““C’est tragique! Je suis tres triste, 
Mademoiselle!”’ 

We laughed over that conversa- 
tion for two years, and Hedi and I be- 
came fast friends from that day on. 0 


est 


By GeorGE B. ROBERTS 
Ambassador to Guyana 


The first and most vivid impres- 
sion I have of how knowledge of a 


,second tour in Laos. 


foreign language could be helpful 
came soon after my arrival in Bang- 
kok in August 

1958. (I had just 

completed nine 

months of Thai 

language training.) 

My wife and 

I were driving 

through a back 

street in down- 

town Bangkok 

when a little girl 

Mr. Roberts dashed off the 
sidewalk between two parked cars and 
ran into the side of our station wagon. 
She was apparently being chased by 
her older brother. After hitting the 
door on the driver’s side, she sat 
down in the street and burst into 
tears. 

A crowd collected immediately. 
Even though I was still only about 
S-2 in Thai, I was able to make my- 
self understood and indicate that I 
was prepared to be helpful. The child 
and her father got into our car, we 
drove to a hospital, and we were soon 
able to assure ourselves that the little 
girl was not more than slightly 
bruised. 

If I hadn’t had some knowledge 
of Thai, the incident could have been 
difficult, if not ugly. 

Not long afterward, in Nong 
Khai, in northeast Thailand, I was 
called upon to interpret at a meeting 
between Governor Harriman, Lao 
Deputy Prime Minister Phoumi Nosa- 
van, Thai Prime Minister Sarit 
Thanarat, and Thai Foreign Minister 
Thanat Khoman. I had never been 
trained as an interpreter, but knowl- 
edge of Thai and a beginning knowl- 
edge of Lao proved helpful. 

Many years later, I was assigned 
to Vientiane as charge d’affaires—my 
After three 
weeks of intensive brushup and con- 
versation training from Thai to Lao, I 
began right away by using only Lao in 
my dealings with host government 
officials. The new Communist gov- 
ernment was not (and still is not) at 
all friendly to the United States, but 
officials were favorably impressed 
that a foreign chief of mission was 
able to deal with them—despite occa- 
sional breakdowns in communication— 


in their own rather obscure language. 
During this second tour in Laos, 
I was again called upon to interpret. 
The occasion was during the visit of a 
delegation headed by Congressman 
G. V. (‘‘Sonny’’) Montgomery. The 
visit went very well, and when the 
acting foreign minister came to din- 
ner, I was able to interpret the con- 
versation as well as the speechmak- 
ing. 
On the other hand, I found the 
use of Swahili—a language I do not 
know as well as Thai or Lao—in East 
Africa to be a bit tricky. In Tanzania, 
during the time I was there 
(1967-69), knowledge of English was 
still considered the mark of an edu- 
cated person. If a foreigner used 
Swahili with someone, the foreigner 
was saying, in effect, that the Tanza- 
nian was not educated. With those ab- 
solutely sure of their educational cre- 
dentials, and with those of no educa- 
tion pretensions at all, this was no 
problem. But with those in the mid- 
dle, the use of Swahili could be in- 
sulting. O 


By ROBERT V. KEELEY 
Ambassador to Zimbabwe 


While assigned as chargé at 
Kampala, Uganda, in 1972, I struck 
up a friendship with the local Coca- 
Cola bottling plant manager, who was 

a Greek. For fun, 
we used to con- 
verse in Greek 
(which I had 
learned while 
serving in Athens, 
my previous post) 
over the tele- 
phone, hoping 
thereby to throw 
into a state of 

Mr. Keeley confusion the 
local security service, which we were 
convinced listened in to conversations 
over the embassy’s telephone lines. 

This practice became especially 
helpful on certain occasions when I 
had to arrange somewhat clandestine 
meetings with a British high court 
judge, who was investigating the dis- 
appearance of an American journalist 
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(Nicholas Stroh) and an American 
professor (Robert Siedle) who—it 
was learned through the judge’s 
inquest—had been murdered by Idi 
Amin’s soldiers. 

I was able to arrange these 
meetings with the judge without the 
knowledge of the security service by 
telephoning to the Coca-Cola man and 
proposing a meeting time and place to 
him in Greek. He in turn would relay 
the message to the judge, who hap- 
pened to be a fellow Mason of the 
Greek’s, the two of them having 
worked out their own code. 

These arrangements had a 
dramatic denouement, as my final 
meeting with the judge resulted in his 
giving me all of his files on the in- 
quest for safe-keeping, just prior to 
his flight from the country in the mid- 
dle of the night, after he decided he 
would be the next victim of Amin’s 
murder squad. 0 


By MARILYN JOHNSON 
Ambassador to Togo 


My Russian language training 
was useful when I accompanied vis- 
iting American artists or exhibit 
openers to places like Tashkent or 

; Alma Ata during 
my tour in the 
Soviet Union. 
Most of the 
Soviets with 
whom I worked 
on cultural and 
educational pro- 
grams in Moscow, 
however, had 
served in the 

Ms. Johnson United States or 
had studied English at the special lan- 
guage institutes in the Soviet Union, 
which turn out top-notch English- 
speakers eager to show their talents. 

Paradoxically, perhaps, I find my 
Russian more helpful with my Soviet 
counterpart here in Togo than I did in 
Moscow. The Soviet ambassador pre- 
sented his credentials two weeks after 
I did mine, which means that we find 
ourselves side by side on every pro- 
tocol occasion. He speaks no French, 
so we converse in Russian during the 
long waits. His interpreter is often not 
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nearby when important announce- 
ments are made, or when another 
diplomat has something to communi- 
cate. 

Thus I find myself in Togo using 
my Russian in small talk and as occa- 
sional interpreter for the Soviet am- 
bassador. Since January, however, 
conversations with the Soviet ambas- 
sador have languished, which leaves 
lateral communication pretty much in 
limbo, the North Korean ambassador 
being my other neighbor. 0 


By JAMES A. BUDEIT 
Chief of consular section 
Monterrey, Mexico 


I entered the Foreign Service on 
January 20, 1961 and, since I had 
passed the written examination in 
Russian, I was never on language 

probation. I was 
then tested at the 
Foreign Service 
Institute in Rus- 
sian, French and 
Spanish, with al- 
most equal lack of 
facility: S-1, R-2, 
or thereabouts. As 
was policy at that 
time, I received 

Mr. Budeit training in a world 
language (French) at-the institute for 
16 weeks (result: S-2, R-3) before 
proceeding to my first assignment at 
Copenhagen in August 1961. 

I learned Danish through the post 
language program, in which I was 
evaluated at the S-3, R-3 level by the 
time I left two years later. As Danish 
is spoken only in one country, I did 
not take the Foreign Service Institute 
test. 

My next tour was in the Depart- 
ment of State, and the medical office 
advised me that, because of the 
chronic, congenital disease of my two 
oldest children, I could not expect to 
serve in a Slavic-speaking post. For 
this reason, I gave up the desire to 
study Russian and instead requested 
Japanese language training, since I 
was advised that medical facilities 
would be adequate in Japan. 

. | began Japanese language train- 
ing in August 1965, and completed it 


in February 1966. But just before 
that, I was advised by the East Asia 
bureau that the medical condition of 
my children would prevent my serv- 
ing in Japan. I was tested at around 
the S-1, R-2+ level in Japanese and 
sent to Sweden. 

I learned enough Swedish at post 
(where I arrived in March 1966) to 
obtain an S-3, R-3 in Swedish upon 
my return to the United States. 

My next assignment in the De- 
partment was cut short by an in- 
voluntary recall to active duty in the 
Navy. I was sent to the French- 
speaking area of Belgium by the Navy 
in June 1968, but left the Navy in De- 
cember. My previous training in 
French was of some value in enabling 
me to communicate with the local 
population, but the French had with- 
drawn from the joint military com- 
mand and there were few Belgians in 
the command. As a consequence, I 
worked generally with English- 
speakers. 

My next Foreign Service tour 
was in London, where I had almost no 
need for any of the languages I had 
studied. During consultation in 
Washington in July 1973, en route to 
my new assignment at Athens, my 
career adviser said I had no chance of 
promotion without a world language. 
When I protested that this seemed 
rather unfair, as I had completed a 
four-year tour in an English-speaking 
post and was about to go to Greece 
without even Greek, she answered 
that if I would go to Tijuana, Mexico, 
I would receive language training. 
Needless to say, my assignment to 
Athens was broken and I was sent to 
Tijuana without one day of language 
instruction. My Spanish, which had 
been minimal some 12 years pre- 
viously, was now almost nil. Two and 
a half years in Tijuana brought my 
Spanish back up to the S-1+ level. 
Also, needless to add, I was pro- 
moted, although still without a world 
language. 

My next tour in July 1976 was 
Beirut, where French has some rele- 
vance, but my level of French some 
eight years after my last experience 
was not very useful. I did not bother 
to add Arabic to my bag of studied, 
but unlearned, languages. 
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I am presently serving another 
tour in Mexico, after having received 
12 weeks of Spanish at the Foreign 
Service Institute, from December 
1978 to March 1979. I still have not 
been tested at the S-3, R-3 level, al- 
though I think it likely that I will 
reach this level when next tested. 

If any lesson or moral is to be 
learned from the above, it is that the 
assignment process has had almost no 
relationship to previous training or to 
declared aims of the Service. After 
studying six languages, I could not 
get excited about studying Arabic for 
one tour in Beirut, and I believe that 
my experience hinders my progress in 
Spanish. 

Only once, and this was 18 years 
after I first entered the Service, has 
the Department assigned me to a post 
using the language in which it has 
trained me. Under this circumstance, 
is it any wonder that officers do not 
have an S-3, R-3 in a world lan- 
guage? Or that they are not endowed 
with the language spoken at post until 
the tour is nearly over? One could say 
that mine is an unusual case but, since 
it has persisted since my entry in 
1961, I submit that it reflects a per- 
sistent, chronic condition. O 


By JOHN GUNTHER DEAN 
Ambassador to Lebanon 


From 1975 until 1978 I served as 
ambassador to Denmark. My wife and 
I liked the posting and loved the 
Danes. Although most Danes spoke 
English, we 
learned to speak 
Danish. This al- 
lowed me to go 
into universities 
and schools and 

debate in Danish 

a with young stu- 
“ F dents on issues of 
the day. Fluency 

in Danish also 

Mr. Dean permitted me to 
discuss many agricultural problems 
with Danes who were not fully at ease 
in English. 

I believe that our knowledge of 
Danish contributed to creating a cer- 
tain image of the United States, which 
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was appreciated by both the govern- 
ment and people of Denmark. 

It would be nice to adapt my 
knowledge of Danish to another 
Scandinavian language. Director 
General, please take note! 0 


By Louise K. CRANE 
Director, American Center 
Kyoto, Japan 


Japanese is an extraordinarily 
complex and polite language. Polite 
forms of words are very easily made 
by adding the prefix ‘‘o’’ or ‘“‘go.”’ 
However, one cannot use these pre- 
fixes indiscriminately. For example, 
one never uses the polite ‘‘o’’ or 
‘‘g0’’ before the name of a person or 
place. 

However, the story is told here 
about a bright young State Depart- 
ment Officer who was making a field 
trip to Nara, the ancient capital of 
Japan, which is a storehouse of origi- 
nal Japanese architecture and art. He 
arranged to call upon several officials 
in Nara, including the mayor. Not 
having learned the rules of polite lan- 
guage perfectly, he put his incomplete 
knowledge to work during his formal 
call on the mayor. He waxed effusive 
to the mayor about the beauties of 
Onara, the charms of Onara, the ar- 


chitectural treasures of Onara. The 
mayor, if he didn’t have a sense of 
humor, at least had mastered the art 
of being impassive, for he didn’t raise 
an eyebrow at the young officer’s 
constant references to what he was 
unwittingly calling Fart City. Nara is 
the proper name of the city; ‘‘onara’”’ 
is the slang word for fart in Japanese. 

In Japanese, you can ignore your 
p’s and q’s, but you must mind your 
o’s and go’s! O 


By Bruce N. GRAY 
Consul, Beijing 


While the Beijing or Mandarin 
dialect is now nominally the national 
language of the People’s Republic of 
China, residents of China’s many lin- 

guistic regions 
continue to speak 
their local dialect. 
Guangdong 
(Canton) Province 
is, of course, 
Cantonese- 
speaking, and 
fiercely proud of 
its linguistic 
heritage; many 

Mr. Gray Cantonese, partic- 
ularly those over the age of 30, have 
never learned the Mandarin dialect. 


‘It was nothing, really. I got a 3 from 
FSI, in Mandarin, back in ’68.’’0 
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Before the opening of the Ameri- 
can consulate general, Guangzhou 
(Canton), all visa applicants from 
Guangdong were required to apply in 
Beijing. Many found the journey to 
and stay in Beijing the linguistic 
equivalent of an Urdu speaker coming 
to Japan. While all Beijing consular 
officers (and virtually all other em- 
bassy officers) speak Mandarin, I am 
the only one who speaks Cantonese. 
Not only are the Cantonese-speaking 
applicants enchanted to be inter- 
viewed in their native tongue, but the 
consular section’s Mandarin-speaking 
national employees are constantly 
bemused and amused to hear an 
American officer chatting with their 
fellow Chinese in what to them is a 
totally incomprehensible Chinese 
dialect. 

My Cantonese and Mandarin 
language ability were acquired totally 
under State Department auspices after 
entry into the Foreign Service. 0 


By FREDERICK J. VOGEL 
Political section, London 


During the course of a posting to 
Embassy Bangkok, 1974-78. I had 
many opportunities to put to good use 
my Thai language training. In fact, on 
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occasions upcountry, lack of the lan- 
guage would have meant starvation 
and sleep in the street. However, 
never before in my illustrious career 
had my humble language skills been 
put to a sterner test than the day I was 
called upon to address the assembled 


masses in a remote northeast Thai . 


village in Mahasarakham Province. 

I was at the time the ambas- 
sador’s informal representative to the 
Mitraphap (Friendship) Foundation, 
which raised money to build schools 
in the poorest and most remote rural 
areas. The foundation enjoyed the 
support of the Thai Department of 
Local Administration and the Royal 
Thai Army, among other official or- 
gans, and its activities were promoted 
for the highest visibility in the remote 
areas where government attention was 
most needed. The fundraising ac- 
tivities included Army parachute 
demonstrations, a soccer game be- 
tween the Army’s girl parachutists 
and local dignitaries, a beauty contest 
and folk dances. Participants and au- 
dience alike were caught up in the 
carnival atmosphere, and lacal en- 
thusiasm was intense. The people 


Mr. Vogel, center, on the day of his 
speechifying in Thailand. 0 


came from the far corners of the 
province. On this rare day, more than 
50,000 assembled for the festivities. 
And on this rare day, the poor but 
proud—and surprised—embassy offi- 
cer was called upon to address the lot 
of them— in the King’s own Thai! 

The ‘‘loneliness of high office’’ 
and other such thoughts ran through 
my mind as I ascended the podium. I 
thought: *‘What do you say to 50,000 
rural farmers and their water buf- 
faloes? How do you say it coherently 
in Thai?’’ Lincoln’s lesson of Gettys- 
burg saved me; I took brevity as the 
order of the day. I expounded on the 
virtues of education and the enduring 
friendship between our two great na- 
tions. It was a hit. For an American, a 
foreigner, to address these good 
people in their own language—to 
have taken the trouble, to have been 
concerned enough, to learn their lan- 
guage (and dare to use it!)—was 
taken as a tribute to them. The poor 
but hard-working people there felt 
they were important even to a nation 
on the far side of the globe. 

It was certainly not the last time I 
had to address groups in Thai but it 
was by far the most meaningful to 
me. I think I will always wonder, 
though, whether, in the enthusiasm of 
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the moment, I delivered all the tones 
and vowel sounds with the necessary 
precision. 0 


By ARCHIE M. BOLSTER 
Consul general, Antwerp 


At this post consuls James Kesler 
and Arnold Denys and I all speak fluent 
Dutch. Mr. Denys and I have given 
public talks in Dutch, and all three of 

us officers have 
made constant use 
of it in our work. 
The Department’s 
policy of filling 
positions here 
with Dutch- 
speaking officers 
has elicited favor- 
able comments 
from Flemish of- 

Mr. Bolster ficials and other 
citizens among this 5.6 million-strong 
linguistic group in Belgium. In the 
Antwerp consular corps only two 
other career principal officers speak 
Dutch: the representatives of the 
Netherlands and the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

In addition to the obvious bene- 
fits of knowing the language of the 
country in which one lives and works, 
there are important ‘‘third-country- 
language’’ benefits. For example, 
when our embassy in Tehran could no 
longer issue visas, many Iranians 
came to Antwerp to seek them. Some 
spoke very little English. It was pos- 
sible for me to tell from an interview, 
in Farsi, whether they were true 
non-immigrants and members of 
persecuted minority groups who war- 
ranted special consideration. (After 
diplomatic relations were broken on 
April 7, all visas were canceled.) 

Some of these discussions 
yielded interesting information on life 
in post-revolutionary Iran, and one 
interview brought news of an anti- 
Khomeini dissident, a long-time 
friend of mine, who subsequently fled 
to Paris and has recently visited his 
two sons in California. 

Mr. Denys speaks Spanish and 
French, which have been useful in 
Antwerp to maintain contact with the 
15 consulates of Spanish-speaking 
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countries, and with French-speaking 
people in Flanders. He has also had 
occasional need to use Spanish and 
French in visa interviews. 0 


By Pat HOLLIN 
Secretary, Damascus 


I recall two particular instances 
when my knowledge (however slight) 
of the local language helped me. 

I arrived in 
Damascus in 
January 1980. I 
enrolled in the 
post’s Arabic lan- 
guage program 
(for beginners) 
shortly after my 
arrival. One 
morning when I 
was walking my 

Ms. Hollin dog, two unsav- 
ory-looking (male) characters stopped 
and spoke to me. Thanks to my short 
study of the language, I was able to 
understand that they were asking 
where the Turkish embassy was, 
rather than making rude advances. I 
was able to direct them to the en- 
trance of the embassy. (I must admit 
that we were standing about 30 feet 
from the gate at the time.) 

The other incident occurred in 
about 1972, when I was assigned to 
the defense attache office in Athens. I 
was in a local ceramics shop when the 
sales person (who knew me slightly, 
as I had been there a number of times) 
asked me to translate for two Ameri- 
can tourists who were there. Although 
I had had no formal Greek language 
training, I had learned enough 
through my personal study program 
that I was able to assist both parties. 

Even the slightest knowledge of 
the local language can be helpful in 
one’s daily life—for shopping, social 
encounters, talking to the people in 
one’s apartment building and so forth. 
O 


By MARTHA HAYWARD 
Secretary, Cairo 


Several years ago I was on vaca- 
tion from my post in Germany, 
traveling through Greece. I speak no 


Greek but was getting along very well 
with pidgin Eng- 
lish and improvi- 
sation. In Athens, 
and at various 
small snack bars 
in the country, I 
often enjoyed a 
cup of cappucino 
at coffee time, 
and had always 

pa obtained it simply 
Ms. Hayward by asking for 

‘cappucino’’ from the waiter or at 

the bar. 

We were traveling through the 
mountains of the Peloponnesus, on a 
rather remote road, when our bus 
stopped for the morning coffee break 
at a little roadside bar. ‘‘How much I 
would enjoy a cappucino this morn- 
ing,’ I thought, as I went into the bar 
and up to the counter. It being a very 
tentative kind of bar, I asked in a very 
tentative kind of voice: ‘‘Cappu- 
cino 2??? 

The man behind the bar looked at 
me for a moment, rather puzzled, and 
then came around to the front and 
very politely escorted me to what 
passed for the restroom, in the back 
of the building. 

(That morning, I never did get 
my cappucino!) 0 
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By James R. WACHOB 
Deputy principal officer 
Frankfurt am Main 


During my recently concluded 
assignment as resident chargé d’af- 
faires in Mbabane, President Mobutu 
of Zaire flew to Swaziland in his pri- 
vate plane. Dur- 
ing that visit, his 
crew needed to 
order a replace- 
ment airplane part 
available only in 
neighboring South 
Antica. Mr. 
Mobutu’s hosts 
were unable on 
short notice to lo- 
cate anyone in the 


Mr. Wachob 
kingdom who could communicate the 
French-speaking crew’s requirements, 
in English, by telephone, to South 
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Africa. So I was asked to be an in- 
terpreter, which I was happy to do, 
apparently saving the day for the 
tightly-scheduled Zairian presidential 
party. 

I found foreign languages 
superfluous once, after I set up my 
bachelor household in Tripoli in 
1951. I decided to lay in a supply of 
canned goods from an Arab merchant 
in what was then a very underde- 
veloped town. Making my way one 
evening through streets where only 
Arabic and Italian were spoken, I 
came upon a tiny hole-in-the-wall 
shop with an unshaded low-wattage 
bulb suspended from the ceiling. With 
a variety of gestures, | made known 
to the barracan-draped owner my de- 
sire to purchase supplies from his 
shelves. The shopkeeper smiled at my 
groanings and pointings, an indication 
(I thought) of his pleasure at the bill 
that was going to result. When I 
flourishingly signaled that the exer- 
cise was finished, the shopkeeper, 
still smiling and still keeping secret 
the fact that he had been a camp fol- 
lower during British World War II 
campaigns in the Libyan desert, said 
in flawless English: ‘‘Will that be all, 
sir?’’ Exit one red-faced new FSO. O 


By DEBBY FISCHER 
Secretary, Caracas, Venezuela 


While living in Jerusalem 
1975-77. I learned Arabic and 
Hebrew and worked in the foreign ex- 
change department of an Israeli bank. 

I attended an Is- 

raeli ulpan, or in- 

tensive language 

school, six days a 

week with new 

» immigrants to 

> learn the Hebrew 

language, and 

learned Arabic 

with a private 

tutor daily, prac- 

Ms. Fischer ticing in mer- 
chants’ shops and in the Old City. My 
newly-acquired language skills helped 
me to serve Arabic clients at the 
bank, where the Israeli personnel 
spoke no Arabic, and to serve better 
in social situations where I was often 


the only Arabic speaker. 

A memorable evening occurred 
when the night watchman for the 
American consulate, a Palestinian 
Arab married to a Bedouin rug 
weaver, invited the consulate staff to 
dinner. He lived high above the hills 
of Jerusalem, without electricity or 
running water, in a house he and his 
father had built from stones. The 
watchman prepared the dinner, which 
entailed killing a lamb. His lovely 
blond Bedouin wife appeared briefly 
to serve the drinks, and then she re- 
treated to an immense dormitory, 
where their 12 children were sleeping 
on a rugs she had woven. 

I went into the room and began 
to speak to her in the Palestinian 
dialect of Arabic. She answered in a 
Bedouin dialect, but the wonderful 
thing was that we understood one 
another! We spoke about how lovely 
the Jerusalem sky was in the summer, 
how she loved the children—it was 
poetry. She recited some Bedouin 
verses. . . and in my excitement, I 
told her how much my colleagues 
would love to meet the children. 

All 12 of them came out to join 
the Americans, each one bowing and 
giving his name and age in Arabic. 
They joined us for dinner—and this 
was the first time I recall that hap- 
pening in a Bedouin home! 

The magic of that first experi- 
ence in cross-cultural communication 
has stayed with me, and in Paris, 
where I was posted with the Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, the consular section 
often called me to conduct interviews 
in Arabic with third-country national 
visa applicants. O 


By Howarp E. LEEB 
ICA, Karachi, Pakistan 


Last June my family missed a 
flight connection en route to rejoining 
me in Karachi, and they were forced 
to spend a few days in Frankfurt, 
Germany. By luck, they managed to 
obtain space, albeit rather cramped, 
in government transient quarters. 
They subsequently discovered that 
more spacious accommodations were 
available, and they tried to move that 


same day. But they were told that the 
apartment couldn’t possibly be made 
ready in time, and they would have to 
spend yet another day in their 
bathroom-down-the-hall fifth-floor 
walkup. 

My wife happened to pass by the 
vacant apartment and saw a maid 
ready to begin cleaning. She 
exhausted a good part of her German 
vocabulary with “‘guten tag,’’ which 
elicited a blank stare from the maid. 
English got the same result, so in 
desperation she tried Spanish, in 
which she is fluent. On hearing this, 
the maid lit up. Mrs. Leeb explained 
the situation to her, whereupon the 
maid became a blur of motion, and 
the apartment was ready for occu- 
pancy that same afternoon. 

Thus, the family was able to 
spend the remainder of their stay in 
adequate and comfortable quarters, 
which greatly mitigated what had 
been, up to then, a rather traumatic 
experience. 0 


By KRISTIN K. LOKEN 
AID, El Salvador 


I was fortunate to be allowed to 
attend the Foreign Service Institute 
for Spanish training, as the spouse of 
an AID employee. Upon our arrival in 
El Salvador, I was put to work at the 
embassy, coordinating emergency and 
evacuation activities and the U.S. 
private citizen and mission warden 
system. I have also helped in the con- 
sular section. Spanish has been es- 
sential to my duties even with private 
U.S. citizens here, as many do not 
speak English, as well as with Sal- 
vadorans. 

Recently, I moved to the 
Health/Population/Nutrition Division. 
Spanish is essential to my functioning 
in this position. Without Spanish, | 
would have been useless to an over- 
burdened and overworked mission. 
With it, I have felt productive and 
useful during extremely trying times. 
My continued employment has al- 
lowed me to remain at post and pro- 
vide at least emotional support to my 
husband, whose primary responsibil- 
ity is AID’s response to agrarian re- 
form. @ 
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EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


State scores on its 
affirmative action 
junior officer goal 


Secretary Muskie was told at a 
high-level briefing on September 3 
that the Department would meet or 
exceed its goal of hiring 47 junior of- 
ficers under the affirmative action 
program in fiscal year 1980. But only 
about 25 mid-level officers will have 
been hired against a goal of 33, re- 
ported Harry G. Barnes Jr., director 
general of the Foreign Service and 
director of personnel. Mr. Barnes ex- 
plained that the Department had a 
greater problem finding mid-level 
candidates. 

The Secretary replied to Mr. 
Barnes, Under Secretary Ben Read 
and others on his Executive Level 
Task Force on Affirmative Action that 
he had been committed to equal em- 
ployment opportunity throughout his 
public career, and that he was ‘‘not 
about to lessen that commitment 
now.’’ He said he would lend a hand 
personally to the recruiting effort in 
the course of public appearances he 
was making. Mr. Muskie inquired 
about the experience of Hispanic- 
Americans under the program (per- 
sons of Hispanic heritage represent 
only 1.8% of the Foreign Service, he 
was told), and replied this indicated 
that the Department ‘‘has a long way 
to go.”’ 

He accepted Mr. Read’s recom- 
mendations for goals in the current 
fiscal year. For mid-level officers, the 
figure remains at 33. The junior offi- 
cer goal will be 40, or 20% of the in- 
coming class, whichever is greater. 

John Burroughs, the outgoing 
deputy assistant secretary for equal 
employment opportunity, told Mr. 
Muskie that Department policy has 
been to require bureaus that do not 
have a minority group member or 
women serving at the deputy assistant 
secretary level to consider such per- 
sons for these positions as the posi- 
tions become vacant. The Secretary 
indicated he would like to continue 
this policy. 

Mr. Burroughs reported that four 
blacks, four Hispanics and one 
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Asian-American currently are serving 
at or above deputy assistant secre- 
tary-level positions. He added that, 
among the ambassadors, 11 are black, 
four are Hispanics, one is a native 
American. As to women, Mr. Bur- 
roughs said, 11 were serving as chiefs 
of mission, three more had been 
nominated for such posts, and 17 
women were serving at or above the 
deputy assistant secretary level in the 
Department.0 


Black employees honor 
former Secretary Vance 


Former Secretary Cyrus Vance 
was presented the Thursday Luncheon 
Group’s first Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Award for his ‘‘sustained 
and inspired leadership’’ in furthering 


Cyrus Vance receives award from James 
A. Parker, president of Thursday Lunch- 
eon Group, second from right. Others 
are, front row, from left: Lucius 
Jackson, Mrs. Vance, Claudia Anyaso. 
Back row: John Gravelly, Barbara Mur- 
ray, Mary Dougherty. (Photo by Walter J. 
Booze, Visual Services)O 


the cause of equal employment op- 
portunity in the Department, and for 
the ‘‘imaginative affirmative action 
program’’ which was established and 
carried out during his tenure. 

Scores attended the evening re- 
ception on September 10 at DACOR 
House, 1718 H Street, N.W. In pre- 
senting the award, State’s James 
Parker, president of the luncheon 
group, a professional organization of 
blacks in the foreign affairs agencies, 
lauded Mr. Vance’s fair and equal 
treatment of members of the Foreign 
and Civil Service, his assignment of 
blacks on a worldwide basis, and his 
role in establishing the Executive 
Task Force on Affirmative Action and 
the Committee to Review Recruitment 
and Examination for the Foreign 
Service. Mr. Vance also was praised 
for his meetings with national black 
leaders. 

Mr. Vance said he was ‘‘deeply 
honored and deeply touched,’’ ad- 
ding: ‘Progress has been made, but 
much more needs to be done. I pledge 
myself to work with all of you toward 
reaching these goals.’’ He received a 
standing ovation. & 
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ON THE JOB 


Being intelligent about the intelligence bureau 


It's the place for ‘our best and brightest,’ writer says 


By JosEPH V. MONTVILLE 


The author, who is completing his 
first year in his present assignment, 
tells why he likes it. 


**. .. The only way in which a human 
being can make some approach to know- 
ing the whole of a subject is by hearing 
what can be said about it by persons of 
every variety of opinion.’’—John Stuart 
Mill. 


IKE MANY FSOs before me, I 

greeted the suggestion of a tour in 
the Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search (INR) with something less than 
enthusiasm. Because most of the 
bureau’s work is sent to a very re- 
stricted, top-level audience, I did not 
really know what it did. And INR did 
not have a reputation as a dynamic 
place where things get done. As re- 
gional policy adviser at the time in 
the Bureau of Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs, I was enjoying both 
substantive responsibility and visibil- 
ity. 

Thus I took a month to think over 
the suggestion—made by the Near 
East bureau’s then senior deputy, Bill 
Crawford—that I consider taking on 
the job of Near East division chief in 
the INR Office of Analysis for Near 
East and South Asia. After all, I was 
told, it was a rare chance for an 
FSO-4 to supervise eight other offi- 
cers. And so it has been—and it has 
been, as well, the most stimulating 
and exciting job in my 15 years in the 
Foreign Service. 


I have learned that INR func- 
tions in the Department of State as the 
John Stuart Mill instrument of free 
analysis and unfettered criticism— 
most often implicitly, but increasingly 
explicitly, on specific policies. Of 
course, Mill laid down guidelines for 
the liberal political community as a 
whole. But his advice was relevant to 
any organization, large or small, 
which seeks to act on the basis of 
truth and integrity. 
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Joseph Montville, center, confers with two 
members of his staff, analysts Pat McAr- 


And the Department must cer- 
tainly be in this category if it is to 
fulfill its obligation as the country’s 
principal coordinator and voice in 
foreign policy, in an increasingly dif- 
ficult and complicated global society. 
Conscientious objectivity is a minimal 
practical requirement, it seems to me, 
if we are to avoid self-delusion at 
home and consequent failure abroad. 


Early on in my new job | found 
that INR plays its role as critic, for 
the most part, indirectly—in the form 
of pointed analyses which sometimes 
expose wrong, or at least weak, as- 
sumptions on which policy is based. 
But the bureau is taking on a more 
explicit form of criticism in its new 
series of ‘‘policy assessments,”’ 
which analyze past policies and cur- 
rent options. This is a departure from 
the tradition of a separation between 
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dle, left, and Wayne White. (Photo by 
Walter Booze, Visual Services)D 





intelligence analysis and the policy 
function. 

Our new activism is based on the 
conviction that the bureau cannot do 
its job for the Secretary if it simply 
analyzes events and phenomena 
abroad, but leaves it to other bureaus 
and agencies to draw the policy im- 
plications. Given the elusiveness of 
answers to such problems as Soviet 
ambitions, the Iran imbroglio, the 
Arab-Israeli dispute, the energy sup- 
ply and the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons-making technology, the 
Government needs every resource of 
intelligence—in the broadest sense. 
Clearly, no single office has a 
monopoly on wisdom. 

Another advantage of the policy 
assessment is that it helps meet 
counter-criticism from operational 
bureaus or agencies—that intelli- 
gence analysis often puts too much 
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emphasis on gloom and does not do 
enough to reveal alternative directions 
for policy-makers. Thus, while our 
assessments may in fact set off strug- 
gles over the turf of policy ideas and 
initiatives within the national security 
kingdom, the Government should be 
better off for the effort. 


Herein lies the significance for 
FSOs. In INR, the FSOs at the analyst 
level—from Classes 7 through 4— 
have the opportunity to take the ini- 
tiative. We are the masters of the in- 
formation, and it is we who tell our 
bosses what we think is important for 
the President and the Secretary to 
know at the moment. If we are con- 
vincing, then our analyses are sent to 
the highest levels. 

And we do know that they are 
read. Obviously, it would be awk- 
ward for me, if not prohibited, to 
identify certain authors, but I can say 
that our analyses have evoked com- 
pliments and follow-up questions 
from some of the most senior officers 
of our Government. We have also had 
lively reactions from bureaus in the 
Department, and from ambassadors in 
the field. Most responses have been 
positive, but some reflect pain. While 
we regret the pain—we freely 
apologize when we have been in 
error—we nonetheless welcome such 
reactions because this means to us 
that we are engaged in full-fledged 
debate on basic issues with other 
dedicated professionals, who take us 
seriously because they know that we 
publish—inevitably and independ- 
ently. 


For most FSOs, especially in 
the middle grades, being taken seri- 
ously and having some impact on the 
way the United States conducts 
foreign policy is the principal reward 
of a career. Very often, however, it 
seems that this reward is hard to come 
by. It has been my own experience, in 
regional bureaus in Washington and 
in embassies abroad—in fact where- 
ever hierarchy is enforced—that a 
young careerist with a different point 
of view will eventually be discour- 
aged once a policy line is set, even if 
his or her position seems correct. This 
is human, predictable and in the nat- 
ural order of bureaucratic organiza- 
tion, given the inevitable involvement 
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of the self-esteem of ranking officials 
in the policy positions they support. 
As Under Secretary David Newsom 
has said (Robert Shaplen, New 
Yorker magazine, June 2, 9, 16, 
1980): 


Governments can get locked into a pol- 
icy sometimes, accepting a set of as- 
sumptions as unchallengeable. Those 
responsible then have a vested interest 
in the success of that policy. If it’s not a 
success, they feel it becomes a reflec- 
tion on their judgment and their politi- 
cal reliability. 


The point is that regardless of 
the quality of the leadership at the 
top, there is bound to be contention in 
the formulation of policy. For those 
to whom the struggle for the best an- 
swer is what the Foreign Service is all 
about, INR offers a base from which 
to operate which is mandated to be 
fearless and aggressive and, of 
course, on the mark. 

This fact, it seems to me, should 
cause the bureau to appeal to the most 
analytically-gifted and most articulate 
of the Foreign Service officer corps. 
Many of these officers currently are 
lending their talents to INR; my divi- 
sion is particularly blessed. And they 
are getting important assignments 
subsequently. My predecessor went to 
the War College, and others in the 
bureau have gone on recently to a 
congressional fellowship, to Arab- 
Israeli affairs in the Near East bureau, 
and to political jobs in the Middle 
East and London. 


The INR story is not widely 
known in the Service, but the time 
has come for it to be known. Our best 
and brightest should go where they 
are most needed and where they will 
have the most impact. They should 
ponder this as they consider their next 
assignments. To quote Mill again: 

The liberty of expressing and publishing 

opinions .. . being almost of as much 
importance as the liberty of thought it- 
self (and resting in great part on the 
same reasons) is practically inseparable 
from it 


INR analysts have that liberty, if 
they can make their case. 


Reaching people who need you: 
that’s what the Combined Federal Cam- 
paign is all about.0 


Blachly’s 


October quiz: 
Authors 


By FRED BLACHLY 





(Answers on Page 27) 


Our first president is remem- 
bered as the author of letters to the 
Continental Congress begging for 
money and supplies for his army; 
he also wrote a farewell address. 
Jefferson, on his tombstone, is 
listed as author of the Declaration 
of Independence. Madison was one 
of the three authors of the Fed- 
eralist papers. Listed below are the 
names of 11 presidents who wrote 
books. Can you name the title of at 
least one book by each of these 
presidents? 


- UsS.iGrant. 

Grover Cleveland. 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
Woodrow Wilson. 
Calvin Coolidge. 
Herbert Hoover. 
Harry S. Truman. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
John F. Kennedy. 
Lyndon B. Johnson. 
. Richard M. Nixon.O 


— 


Open meeting on energy 
is set for October 14 


The Department will hold a 
meeting on October 14 of the working 
group on preparations for the UN 
Conference on New and Renewable 
Sources of Energy. The group will 
meet from 9:30 a.m. to 1 p.m. in Room 
1105. The meeting will be open to the 
public. 

The purpose will be to review the 
status of preparations for the confer- 
ence, and to consider the role the 
U.S. private sector can play during 
the preparatory period. Requests for 
information should be directed to 
Philip T. Lincoln Jr., Office of In- 
vestment Affairs, Bureau of Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20520, telephone (202) 
632-2728. 

The chairman of the group will, 
as time permits, entertain oral com- 
ments from members of the public. 0 
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Doctor <\ 
Korcak\ 


This column by Jerome M. 
Korcak, M.D., chief of the De- 
partment’s Office of Medical 
Services, appears monthly in the 
NEWSLETTER. Whether you are 
serving overseas or at home, you 
are encouraged to get your ques- 
tions answered on these pages. 
Write to the Editor, or to Dr. Kor- 
cak directly. In either case, your 
privacy will be respected; your 
post will not be identified. 0 


Q. 


My wife delivered our first child, a 
girl, while staying with friends in 
western Europe. When the baby is 8 
weeks old, my wife and the infant 
will be returning to post. My wife is 
breastfeeding. Do we need to give the 
baby malaria suppressants even if my 
wife resumes her weekly Chlo- 
roquine? If yes, how does one ad- 
minister those giant pills to a baby 
and what is the dose? 


A. 


Chloroquine is the generic name for 
both Nivaquine and Aralen. Niva- 
quine is available abroad in a liquid 
form, and your baby should be given 
37.5 mg. of base weekly, as directed 
on the bottle. Even though 
breastfeeding will continue, the baby 
should be given malaria prophylaxis 
beginning one week before returning 
to post. I'd also encourage you to use 
mosquito netting over the baby’s crib, 
and to screen your daughter’s home 
and environment. Nevertheless, even 
with screening, the baby should re- 
ceive the weekly prophylaxis against 
malaria. 


Q. 


A recent headline in the paper stated 
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that a prominent group of national 
nutritionists felt the dangers of 
cholesterol in the average Ameri- 
can’s diet were emphasized too 
much. What are your feelings about 
this controversial topic—cholesterol, 
yes or no? 


A. 


The Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council did indeed 
recently suggest that dietary choles- 
terol dangers may have been over- 
stated. Their claims were quickly 
pounced on by the American Heart 
Association and many prominent 
physicians including cardiologists. 
Without going into the details of 
“*good’’ versus ‘‘bad’’ cholesterol, 
most of the experts would agree that 
dietary changes to lower levels would 
be prudent for most Americans, par- 
ticularly for those who’ve had a close 
family member become ill or die with 
heart disease, for those who are 
overweight, and for those who have 
confirmed heart disease. I’d lean on 
the safe side and say it’s prudent to 
limit the intake of fatty foods, in view 
of the pretty solid medical evidence 
available, which does show a corro- 
lation between heart disease and ele- 
vated cholesterol levels. The con- 
troversy will continue, and we’ll keep 
you posted in this column. 


Q. 


My friend finally went to a doctor to 
have a lump in her breast checked, 
after waiting for a month. Fortu- 
nately, it was not serious, but what 
an anxious month it was! What are 
the odds of having breast cancer? 


A. 


Well, first of all, 8 out of 10 breast 
lumps are not breast cancer. Having 
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stated that, I must emphasize, how- 
ever, that any woman. who has a 
symptom should see her doctor 
promptly. It is alarming to discover a 
lump in your breast, and it doesn’t 
seem sensible to wait through a month 
of anxiety and fear before seeking 
medical attention. Other odds on 
breast cancer are these: One in 11 
American women of all races will de- 
velop the disease. Black women are 
less likely than white women to de- 
velop breast cancer. The American 
Cancer Society says about 108,000 
women will develop cancer this year 
in our country. Although the disease 
usually affects women over 40, 
younger women—and even men— 
can develop breast cancer. The best 
recommendation I can make to 
women is breast self-examination on a 
monthly basis. Diligently. Regularly. 
Carefully. Early diagnosis and treat- 
ment is keyed to early detection. 


Q. 


I’m going on temporary duty to La 
Paz. Do I need a physical? Any other 
precautions? 


A. 


Yes, you need a valid medical clear- 
ance to travel to a high altitude post 
such as La Paz. The other high-al- 
titude posts over 8,000 feet are Addis 
Ababa, Bogota and Quito. I see that 
you’re 42, and that it’s been a year 
since your last physical. Please call to 
schedule a physical examination in 
our examining clinic, at which time 
we'll look at you with a view toward 
a high-altitude temporary duty as- 
signment. Other precautions include 
several days of acclimatization after 
arrival. Until you’ve become adjusted 
to the altitude and overcome jet lag, 
avoid strenuous exercise, stay away 
from alcohol, eat modest meals, and 
slowly accelerate your activities until 
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you’re back to your normal pace. 
Another tip: Stay away from greasy 
foods or heavy meals for the 12-hour 
period before arrival, and do not in- 
dulge in any alcoholic beverages en 
route. They will only compound your 
acclimatization process. 


Q. 


My wtfe’s older brother died unex- 
pectedly at age 36. We asked for 
emergency visitation travel but it was 
denied. I sent my wife home anyway, 
at my expense, because her parents 
were distraught and she was able to 
help them through the ordeal. I’m 
somewhat disheartened that her 
travel wasn’t allowed under existing 
regulations. Do I have any recourse? 


A. 


To be sure there is no doubt in my 
mind that your wife’s trip to the 
United States at the time of this terri- 
ble family tragedy was a very impor- 
tant factor in helping her parents work 
through their grief and begin to make 
a satisfactory adjustment after a shock 
such as this. Your emergency travel 
request was not granted, however, 
because the regulations, in conformity 
with the intent of Congress, clearly 
delineate the family members desig- 
nated for such emergency travel. 
They are, in essence, parents, step- 
parents, children and stepchildren, 
but not brothers or sisters. That’s not 
to say that this can’t or won’t be 
changed, but for now, siblings are not 
included in the scope of the emer- 
gency travel program. 
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A year ago, when I had my retire- 
ment physical at age 60 (a youthful 
60, I might add!), the doctor told me 
I had a slightly enlarged prostate. I 
didn’t have any symptoms and my 
urine test was normal, so she told me 
no treatment was necessary. Now, 
however, I find that I’m up once or 
twice a night to go to the bathroom 
and I wonder if I should do some- 
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thing about it. 


A. 


We’re not sure why the prostate gland 
enlarges, but it seems to occur with 
hormonal changes that occur with the 
aging process. At age 60, almost all 
men will have a noticeable enlarge- 
ment of this gland. This in itself is 
not dangerous or uncomfortable, but 
with the enlarged gland pressing on 
the urethra (the passageway from the 
bladder to the outside) problems of 
urinating may become apparent. 
There are a series of symptoms that 
might occur that signal an enlarging 
prostate gland. They include more 
frequent urination, particularly during 
the night, as you describe; lessened 
pressure or force in the urine flow; a 
hesitation or difficulty in beginning 
the urine flow; and an occasional loss 
of urine or dribbling after urination 
has stopped. Some of these symptoms 
can lead to infections of the bladder 
because of stagnation of urine, or an 
inability to completely drain urine 
from the bladder. Infections, of 
course, should be promptly treated by 
your doctor. I'd suggest that you dis- 
cuss your present situation with your 
physician, who might refer you on to 
a urologist. The decision to operate 
depends on the severity of your 
‘symptoms, the potential damage from 
recurrent infections, and other health 
factors. 


Q. 


I’m working in Personnel assign- 
ments now. Every week or so, I hear 
about people who need to go to posts 
where they can receive special perio- 
dontal care. I understand this is a 
special type of dental treatment, but 
just exactly what is it? Can’t help but 
wonder if I need this kind of spe- 
cialist too! 


A. 


Periodontal disease involves both the 
gums and the supporting structures of 
the teeth, such as the jawbones. It is a 
process that damages tissue sur- 
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rounding a tooth and eventually 
erodes the bone that forms its socket. 
Our dental consultants tell me that, 
after age 35, tooth decay usually is 
less important than periodontal dis- 
ease as a cause of loss of teeth. So 
you can see that a good dental care 
program has to include careful atten- 
tion to not only the teeth but to the 
other areas of the mouth—gums, 
bone, etc. The primary causes of 
periodontal diseases are soft and hard 
irritating deposits on the teeth. The 
soft deposits (called plaque) are com- 
posed of bacteria, food debris and 
some parts of the saliva. If not 
promptly removed, the plaque be- 
comes mineralized to form hard, crust- 
like deposits, called calculus or tartar. 
Both of these deposits can cause gum 
inflammation and can eventually 
damage the soft tissue and bone. If 
these tissues which hold the teeth in 
place become weakened, extraction of 
teeth may be necessary. With some 
people who have periodontal disease, 
gum surgery may be necessary to treat 
the diseased gums, and on occasion 
grafting of bone may be required. In 
some instances the construction of 
splints or other appliances may be 
needed to reduce movement of loose 
teeth. Especially after extensive 
periodontal work, regular cleaning of 
teeth and gums is essential if the 
treatment is to be successful. In fact, 
a home-care regime is a critical part 
of periodontal care. Home cures for 
““pyorrhea’’ or gum infections are of 
no value. If you have any of the fol- 
lowing symptoms, you should contact 
your dentist: (1) bleeding of the gums 
during toothbrushing; (2) persistent 
unpleasant breath (halitosis); (3) loose 
or flabby gums; and (4) looseness or 
drifting of the teeth. If you’re not al- 
ready on one, your dentist will no 
doubt prescribe a home mouth-care 
program that includes correct brush- 
ing, flossing, and other techniques to 
prevent the loss of teeth. 0 


The Combined Federal Campaign 
of the national capital area is a once-a- 
year solicitation of federal employees 
for the support of voluntary health and 
social service agencies in the United 
Way. It’s practical for you to contribute 
to all these agencies with a once-a-year 
donation. This year’s 17th annual cam- 
paign will support 212 voluntary organi- 
zations, 20 more than last year.O 
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You—yes, you—can save heart victims, says Office of Medical Services 


Hundreds of Department em- 
ployees recently attended the latest in 
a series of seminars on emergency aid 
to individuals who are, say, suffering 
heart attacks or choking on food. Co- 
sponsored by the Foreign Affairs 
Recreation Association and the Office 
of Medical Services, the seminar, in 
the Dean Acheson Auditorium, dis- 
cussed the cardiopulmonary resusci- 
tation program, popularly known as 
CPR, which was initiated by State in 
1978 for all employees. Since then, 
scores have taken the course and 
many have used the techniques. 

Speakers at the session included, 
among others, Carolyn Moore, a State 
employee; Gleason Rohlfs, a retired 
AID employee; and Dr. William B. 
Brown, regional medical officer in 
Lisbon. Ms. Moore told how her 83- 
year-old grandmother had suffered a 
heart attach in bed. Ms. Moore gave 
her mouth-to-mouth resuscitation 
until a rescue squad arrived, and the 
grandmother was transferred to a 
local hospital. 

Mr. Rohlfs helped save a golfer 
who had collapsed. He gave CPR 
until an emergency medical team ar- 
rived. The patient was hospitalized, 
treated for a heart attack, and later 
discharged. 

Dr. Brown told how once, at 
dinnertime in his home in Virginia, a 
neighbor knocked on his door and im- 
plored: ‘‘Help, my husband’s col- 
lapsed!’’ Running across the yard, 
Dr. Brown moved the husband from 
bed to the floor and immediately 
began CPR. He continued, with the 
assistance of another neighbor, until a 
rescue squad arrived. 

‘‘Lay people can make the dif- 
ference between life and death if they 
know how to give CPR,’’ the Office 
of Medical Services said in a state- 
ment. *“We urge all employees to sign 
up for these courses offered jointly by 
us and the Recreation Association. 
CPR must be instituted within min- 
utes of the victim’s collapse, to pre- 
vent permanent brain damage from 
occurring. The knock on the door, the 
fallen pedestrian . . . It could be you 
next time. What would you do?’’ 

The CPR courses are held in the 
Dean Acheson Auditorium beginning 
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the third Wednesday of each month. 
They run for three consecutive 
days—from 3 to 5 p.m. Administra- 
tive leave, instead of annual leave, is 
authorized for participants in the 
classes. Those wishing to sign up for 
the sessions should call the recreation 
association, 632-1928. Employees 


Answers to quiz 





(See Page 24) 





1. Grant was the author of 
‘**Personal Memoirs,’’ 1885-6. 

2. Cleveland was the author 
of ‘‘Presidential Problems,’’ 1904. 

3. Teddy Roosevelt wrote 
many books, among them ‘‘Naval 
War of 1812,’” biographies of 
Thomas H. Benton and Gouver- 
neur Morris, ‘‘Winning of the 
West,’’ and an autobiography. 

4. Wilson was a prolific au- 
thor: ‘‘Congressional Govern- 
ment,’’ 1885; ‘‘Division and Re- 
union,’’ 1893; ‘‘George Washing- 
ton,’’ 1896; ‘‘History of the 
American People,’’ 1902; ‘‘Con- 
stitutional Government in the 
United States,’’ 1908; and other 
works. 

5. Coolidge wrote an au- 


Steve Feldman of the recreation associa- 
tion demonstrates CPR techniques. 
(Photo by David M. Humphrey, Visual 
Services)O 


may register in person at the associa- 
tion offices on the second-floor: 
lobby, near the 21st Street entrance. @ 


tobiography published in 1929. 

6. Herbert Hoover wrote 
‘*Principles of Mining’’ in 1909, 
then skipped 25 years before pub- 
lishing ‘‘Challenge to Liberty,’’ 
1934. Later he wrote ‘‘The Ordeal 
of Woodrow Wilson,’’ 1958; ‘‘An 
American Epic,’’ 1959-61; and 
‘‘Memoirs,’’ 1951-52. 

7. Truman wrote ‘‘Year of 
Decisions’’ and ‘‘Years of Trial 
and Hope,’’ 1955-6. 

8. Eisenhower wrote 
‘“*Crusade in Europe,’’ 1948; 
‘‘Mandate for Change,’’ 1963; and 
**Waging Peace,’’ 1965. 

9. JFK was the author of 
‘‘Why England Slept,’’ 1940; and 
‘*Profiles in Courage,’” 1956. 

10. LBJ wrote “‘The Vantage 
Point,’ 1971, a book of memoirs. 

11. Nixon is the author of 
**Six Crises,’ 1962, and more re- 
cent works.O 





FOREIGN SERVICE FAMILIES 


Pamela Pelletreau joins 
Family Liaison Office 


Pamela Day Pelletreau has joined 
the Family Liaison Office as deputy 
director. Recently returned from 
Bahrain, she has been active in com- 
ce i. munity service 

during her 13 

years’ experience 

with the Foreign 

Service. Besides 

writing a survey 

of employment 

opportunities for 

U.S. Government 

dependents in 

Damascus, and 

Mrs. Pelletreau work as a program 

officer at the African-American In- 

stitute in New York, Mrs. Pelletreau 

possesses expertise in public law and 

government, with a master’s from 

Columbia and course work toward a 
Ph.D. in this field. 

Since 1967, she has lived in five 
Middle East posts and has been party 
to four evacuations—three political 
and one medical. As a mother of three 
children, and having held the respon- 
sibilities of the spouse of a senior of- 
ficer, she has personal experience 
with the roles and problems of de- 
pendents in all positions abroad. Her 
interests lie in the areas of expanded 
educational opportunities for adult 
dependents overseas, the problem of 
prolonged family separations and the 
role of spouses of senior officers.0 


4 Foreign Service sons 
attend Texas school 


Sons of U.S. Foreign Service 
officers reportedly are establishing a 
tradition of leadership and academic 
achievement at the nation’s only 
fully-accredited, Marine Corps- 
oriented college preparatory school, 
the Marine Military Academy in Har- 
lingen, Tex. 

The academy’s newest FSO son 
is 15-year-old John Petterson, son of 
Ambassador to Somalia and Mrs. 
Donald K. Petterson. The cadet bat- 
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talion commander is cadet Major 
Michael R. Stahlman, 18, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. John W. Stahlman, deputy 
principal officer in Dhahran, Saudi 
Arabia. Michael, a senior, leads 370 
cadets. Aiming for a military career, 
he served as cadet sergeant major last 
year. He was captain of the swim 
team, a member of the track team, 
and a straight A student. He is in the 
National Honor Society and the Soci- 
ety of Distinguished American Higt 
School Students, and has the school’s 
highest academic award: the Super- 
intendent’s Gold Wreath. Also a 
licensed private pilot, his hobbies are 
flying, swimming, tennis, track, 
radio-control model airplane building 
and wind surfing. 

Another three-year ‘‘veteran’’ is 
cadet First Lieutenant August O. 
Uribe, 18, son of the former first 
secretary in Bolivia, Ernesto Uribe 
(currently at the National War Col- 


Ambassador Donald K. Petterson and 
his son, John, 15, left, with Michael 
Stahiman, 18, and August O. Uribe, 18, 
right. 0 


lege) and Mrs. Uribe. August, a 
senior, won Bolivia’s Junior National 
Fencing Championship last summer. 
He competes in the U.S. Junior 
Olympics Pentathlon events, and is 
expert in horsemanship, swimming, 
track and marksmanship. He has 
earned his flight wings (through the 
school’s aerospace program), the Na- 
tional Sojourners Award, the Gunning 
Memorial Award, and the Principal’s 
Silver Wreath for Academic 
Achievement, which requires a 3.0- 
to-3.49 grade average. 

His brother, Ernesto, 19, 
graduated from the academy last 
May. Now attending Yale University, 
Ernesto set an excellent achievement 
record at the academy. He served as 
battalion sergeant major and is a U.S. 
Junior Olympic Pentathlon contender. 
Among the many honors he received 
as a cadet was the Legion of Valor 
Bronze Cross. 

The Marine Military Academy, a 
private, nonprofit incorporated, col- 
lege preparatory school, is not an arm 
of the Marine Corps or the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. @ 
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DIRECTIONS 3M 

To solve this puzzle, write the 183 
words that you can guess from the 4 
definitions in the numbered blanks 7 
provided, and then tratsfer the let- a 


ters to the corresponding numbered A 
squares in the diagram. Working 620 


back and forth, a quotation will 
appear in the diagram reading from 
left to right. When all the words 
have been filled in, the author and 
title of the book from which the 
quote was taken will appear as the 
first letter of each word reading 
down. The solution will be publish- 
ed in next month's NEWSLETTER. — 
(Ms. Becker's “‘Diplo-Crostic No. 
5” appeared in the July issue; the 
solution was in the August- 
September NEWSLETTER.) 
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DEFINITIONS DEFINITIONS 


A. An international outer space . “Some are weatherwise, some are 
agreement, now open for 67 197 64171 33 77 41 148 98 151 _____” (Ben Franklin) 


—— _ With Word 0, guidelines for U.S. 


. “Behold, water was business in South Africa 
from below the threshold of the 


temple” (Ezekiel 47:8) . See Word N 


200 160 76 150 
. How long R.H. Dana was before 


Word L . Ruth McKenney’s sister 


. A strategic doctrine that targets Maxim 
the military capability of the 61 163 72 186 r 
enemy 


. Large African antelope 


. “Within you are full of 


______ and iniquity” 123 38 119 . “Worth was degraded into a lazy 
(Matthew 23:28) ____ of value” (Coleridge) 


. “You drop off again and get . Mystical 
about an of sleep” 


(Cloister and the Hearth) . Well-bred, witty conversation 


. The bane of the suburban 


homeowner . Where the constitutional 


. De jure convention for Word Z was held 


195 114 96 . It connects Sea of Marmara with 


. Oldest NHL player of all the Aegean 


53 193 121 143 . Company engaged in 17th-18th 
. It is subtitled: “An informal history century Asian trade 


of the Nineteen Twenties” 142 191 201 18 Architectural feature of Baltimore 


231% % . African country — see Word V 
. He painted Jerry Ford's official 


portrait 
. See Word C 
60 91 190 146 





OUR WORKERS 
IN WINDY 
WELLINGTON 


Embassy Wellington, at the 
southern tip of New Zealand’s North 
Island, is our southernmost diplo- 
matic mission overseas. Our people 
there are in the spotlight as part of the 
NEWSLETTER’S continuing ‘‘post of 
the month’’ series. (Photos by Don 
Tremblay) 0 


At the Parliament building are secre- 


taries Joyce Roberts, left, and Mary 
McGrath. 0 Raumati Beach and Queen Elizabeth 


Park, with Kapiti Island Bird Sanctuary 
in background. 0 


Consular officer Don Trembley at the 
Fox Glacier. 

















General services officer assistant Jeff 
Austin. 0 


~ 


Consular specialist Heather McGregor. 





POST OF THE MONTH: WELLINGTON 


ES 


While applying for a visa, Irish TV and 
stage personality Dave Allen visits with 
consular employees. From left: Lorraine 
Taylor, ’Pah Lemmon, Marilyn Zehrung 
(seated on floor), Brenda McKinty and 
Heather McGregor. 0 
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Mailroom assistant Peter Hindman. 0 
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Michelle Zehrung, a temporary helper in 
the consular section. 0 


Marine security guard Steve Domeny and 

Ambassador Anne C. Martindell, with 

Auckland consul general Warren Slater, Waa: : ; 

his wife, Renata, and daughter, Daphne. Secretary Davina Young. 0 
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It’s time-out for the touch football 
players. From left: John and Peter 
Tremblay, John Dols, Eric Larimore. 0 


Librarian /Jrene ‘‘Bunty’’ Norman and 
John Palmer play croquet at the ambas- 
sador’s residence. 0 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Schedule of courses at Foreign Service Institute 


Program 


Administrative training 

Administrative Operations 

General Services Operation 

Budget and Financial 
Management 

Personnel Laboratory 

Seminar on Terrorism 


Consular training 

ConGen Rosslyn Basic Consular Course 
Immigration Law and Visa Operations 
Nationality Law and Consular Procedures 
Overseas Citizens Services 

Advanced Consular Course 

Consular Employees Professional Seminar 


Executive development 
Executive Performance Seminar 
Overseas Supervisory Workshop 


Political training 

Foreign Affairs Interdepartmental 
Seminar 

Techniques of Negotiations 

Analytic Reporting Skills 


Orientation 

Foreign Service Secretarial Orientation 
Departmental Clerical Orientation 
Departmental Officer Orientation 
Foreign Service Orientation 


Foreign Service officer orientation 


Secretarial skills 

Basic Office Skills 

Human Relations and Secretarial Office 
Procedures 


Clerical training 
Art of Dictation and Transcription 
Workshop 


Communication skills 

English and Communication Skills 
Speech and Oral Communications 
Elementary English Skills 


Courses for managers 

Effective Writing in International 
Affairs 

Effective Oral Communication for 
Managers 


Workshop for Foreign Service families 
Workshop for Foreign Service Families 
Community Skills 

Re-entry 
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Nov. Dec. Jan. 


19 
5 
12 


1 
8,15 


to be 


Length of course 


3 weeks 
3 weeks 
6 weeks 


3 weeks 
1 day” 


announced 


Continuous enrollment 
Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 
— — 19* 
10 — a 


*Subject to change 


24 days 

9 months 
9 months 
9 months 
4 weeks 
2 weeks 


“Tentative 


18 


12 


5 days 
5 days 


2 weeks 
1 week 
2 weeks 


5 days 
5 days 
2 days 
1 week 


7 weeks 


8 days 


8 days 


3 hours 


10 weeks 
10 weeks 
6 weeks 


6 days 


4 days 


2 weeks 
1 week 
1 day 


—(Continued on next page) 


148th Foreign Service 
class completes studies 


Thirty-seven members of the 
148th class of the Foreign Service 
have completed their orientation 
studies at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute. The class includes seven officers 
in the Affirmative Action junior Offi- 
cer Program, and five in the mid-level 
program. Nine of the new officers are 
women. 

The members come from 13 
states and the District of Columbia, 
California and New York leading with 
five each. Three were born overseas 
—in Afghanistan, Colombia and 
Nicaragua. Fifteen have been as- 
signed to the political cone; nine to 
the consular, seven to the administra- 
tive, and six to the economic/com- 
mercial cone. 

The new officers have a total of 
64 academic degrees, including 37 
bachelor’s or equivalents, 23 mas- 
ter’s, and 4 doctorates. Several have 
studied abroad. One member, Peter 
Zabriskie, is a former Peace Corps 
director in Ghana; another member, 
Peter Kaestner, was a Peace Corps 
volunteer in Zaire. Two were captains 
in the Air Force—William Haugh and 
Mark Boulware. Three were former 
State Department summer interns— 
David Ochmanek, Scott Thayer and 
Margaret Vaeth. Several had worked 
in other federal agencies. The average 
age of the class is 30. State members 
of the 148th class are: 

Luis Acosta, James B. Allen, Steven L. 
Blake, Sherman Boone, Mark M. Boulware, 
Roberto Brady, Jacquelyn Briggs, Thomas W. 
Callow, Bruce Connuck, Glyn T. Davies, 
Charles W. Evans, Jonathan D. Farrar, Mitch- 
ell H. Feigenberg, Henry Gaddis, Raymond J. 
Gonzales, William J. Haugh, Kenneth M. 
Hillas Jr., John B. Hitchcock, Barbara F. 


Alumni being sought 


International House at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, is 
marking its 50th anniversary and is 
seeking its ‘‘lost’’ alumni so they 
may be included in the events. Write 
to Mr. Warrick, 2299 Piedmont Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif. 94720. 0 





EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Hughes, Peter G. Kaestner, Jerrold I. Keilson, 
Angela Kelsey, William R. McPherson, Helen 
Meagher, Kevin T. Nealer, Edwin R. Nolan, 
David A. Ochmanek, Hazel L. Robinson, 
Eloise Shouse, Raymond W. Suarez, Lisa 
Tender, Scott N. Thayer, Linda C. Turner, 
Margaret V. Vaeth, Robert M. Witajewski, 
Stephen M. Young and Peter J. Zabriskie. 0 


Scholarships for Foreign 
Service sons, daughters 


The American Foreign Service 
Association, in cooperation with the 
Association of American Foreign 
Service Women, has awarded 53 
scholarships to college students and 
25 merit awards to recent high school 
graduates. All the winners are de- 
pendents of Foreign Service person- 
nel. Listed below are recipients of the 
scholarships for the 1980/81 academic 
year: 

Erik N. Anderson; Marit C. Anderson; 
Rolf R. Anderson; Margaret A. Brogley; Mark 
E. Brogley; Virginia M. Brogley; Barbara F. 
Brown; Tamara E. Brown; Kristen D. Coor; 
Robert J. Corcoran Jr.; Christine Curley; 
Marina S. D’Angelo; Mauro G. D’Angelo; 
Robert A. D’Angelo; Michael S. Dropik; Pat- 
ricia L. Dropik; Paul S. Dwyer Jr.; Kathryn D. 
Fagan; Hope E. Falligant; Jonathan A. Fischer; 
Melissa J. Garza; Deborah C. Hagen; 
Elizabeth E. Hayden; Katherine R. Hayden, 
Mark A. Hubler; Stephen A. Hubler; Brenda 
Jones; Frances M. Kirk; Karen E. Leonard; 
Melissa G. Mark; James C. McClure; James 
W. McNeill; John C. Murray Jr.; Marea M. 
Murray; John P. Myers; Michael A. Paulin; 


Meandering in Madrid 


(Reprinted from Qué Pasa, U.S. embassy 
newsletter) 

It is essential for anybody who 
wants to enter into the spirit of 
Madrid life to have a stroll before 
dinner. Just as it is the custom to 
have an aperitif at one of the smart 
bars or cafés, so one is called 
upon to go on a pub-crawl through 
the heart of Madrid from eight 
o’clock in the evening until 
dinner-time, which here means any 
time from ten until eleven. The 
thing to ask for is a ‘‘chato,”’ a 
small glass of red or white wine, 
which is accompanied by ‘‘pin- 
chos’’ or ‘‘tapas’’—tidbits of fried 
fish, veal, prawns (either plain of 
fried in butter), fish in oil and vin- 
egar, cheese, mussels or slices of 
sausage. The best places to go are 
the buillfighters’ taverns. 0 


—(Continued from preceding page) 


Area studies and language training 


Program 


Area studies 

Africa, Sub-Sahara 
Western Europe 

People’s Republic of China 
East Asia 

Eastern Europe and USSR 
Latin America 

Near East and North Africa 
South Asia 

Southeast Asia 


Language and advanced area courses 
French 

German 

italian 

Portuguese 

Spanish 


Nov. Dec. Length of course 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
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20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 


Familiarization and short-term (fast) courses 


Arabic 

French (Metropolitan) 
French (Sub-Sahara) 
Russian 

Spanish (Latin America) 
Spanish (Europe) 


Carolyn R. Phillips; Patricia R. Phillips; Cait- 
lin J. Porter; Jeanne-Marie Pogue; John R. 
Pogue, William F. Pogue; Kai J. Reinertson; 
Kari C. Reinertson; Krag C. Reinertson; Anne 
M. Scanlon, Michael P. Scanlon; Harrison B. 
Sherwood Jr.; Nora Sherwood; Susan C. 
Sigda; Jennifer K. Wellde; Thomas S. Wil- 
dermuth. 

State’s winners of the merit 
awards for ‘‘excellent high school 
records and extracurricular achieve- 
ments’’: 

David G. Brown; Carol Anne Cizauskas; 
Juliet A. Davison; Tatyana J. Day; Sheila 
Dols; Karen Cecile Eisner; James F. Elfers; 
Kenneth C. Harris; Lisa Anne Jackson; 
Michael H. Meresman; Paul D. Ozzello; Wen- 
dell A. Piez; Caitlin J. Porter; Lester Paul 
Slezak Jr.; Marc W. Taubenfeld; Ann M. 
Weber; Michael David Whiting; Pamela Wil- 
kinson. 

Funds for the awards come from 
Bookfair and donations. Students who 
wish to apply for awards should write 
to the AFSA Scholarship Program, 
2101 E Street N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20520. Applications for the 
1981-82 academic year will be avail- 
able in November. 0 


Scholarship in memory 
of Sterling Cottrell 
The Monterey (Calif.) Institute 


of International Studies has an- 
nounced formation of a memorial 


6 weeks 

10 weeks 
10 weeks 

6 weeks 

10 weeks 
10 weeks 0 


scholarship in honor of the late Sterl- 
ing Cottrell, a Foreign Service officer 
who served in Latin America and the 
Far East. After retiring, he was 
executive director of the San Fran- 
cisco World Affairs Council. He later 
became a senior fellow at the Mon- 
terey Institute, providing counsel and 





(See obituary, Page 58) 





guidance to students who desired 
careers in the Foreign Service. Mr. 
Cottrell was instrumental in estab- 
lishing the yearly seminars and work- 
shops held at the institute to prepare 
students for the Foreign Service en- 
trance examination. 

In announcing establishment of 
the scholarship fund, the institute said 
it hoped to raise funds to establish an 
endowment for a scholarship re- 
stricted to those students needing fi- 
nancial support and desiring careers 
in the Foreign Service. Contributions 
are being accepted at the Office of 
Development, P.O. Box 1978, Mon- 
terey, Calif. 93940. 


Many-in-one charity drives 
now coyly announce that they are 
putting all their begs in one ask- 
it. —Relayed by Patti Morton, Of- 
fice of Security.O 
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American 
diplomacy 
1780 


By JAN K. HERMAN 


OCTOBER 1780 
A PRISONER OF STATE 


In a guardhouse near Tappan, New York, not far 
from West Point, a condemned man writes an eloquent 
plea to General Washington. John André’s last request 
to die a soldier’s death before a firing squad is denied. 
For his role as a spy in the Arnold treason, he must die 
on the gallows. 

Along the South Carolina border during the first 
week of the month, British and American troops clash as 
a force sent by Cornwallis attempts to cross into western 
North Carolina. Major Patrick Ferguson,* Scottish in- 
ventor of a breech-loading rifle, has taken on the 
‘‘mountain men,’’ back-country rebels, Whose prowess 
with the long rifle is exceeded only by their fierce inde- 
pendence. A force of about 2,000 frontiersmen now 
have him and his Loyalist detachment on the run. Fergu- 
son decides to make his stand atop King’s Mountain, a 
mile and half south of the North Carolina border. 

By the morning of the 7th, a rebel lurks behind 
every tree and rock at the mountain’s base. The Tory 
troops charge down alternate slopes of the mountain 
with fixed bayonets, but are forced to retreat back up- 
hill, losing many of their comrades in the process. One 
ranking American states the obvious: The hill is ‘‘more 
assailable by the rifle than defensible by the bayonet.’’ 
In less than an hour, Ferguson’s gentleman war is over. 

*—At the Battle of Brandywine in September 1777, Ferguson 
had his first opportunity to change the course of history. Concealed 
in a wood with three marksmen, Ferguson saw two mounted Conti- 
nental officers, one of high rank, wearing ‘‘a remarkable, large 
cocked hat.’’ The other was dressed in a French hussar’s uniform. 
Ferguson’s men fixed the two in their sights, but the Scotsman felt a 
pang of conscience and decided instead to capture the pair alive. He 
stepped from cover and ordered them to dismount, but they wheeled 
and galloped off, even as Ferguson aimed his rifle at the American 
officer. The gentleman major later wrote: ‘“‘I let him alone, dis- 
gusted with the idea of firing at the back of an individual who was 
acquitting himself very coolly of his duty.’’ Washington was 
spared, as was, perhaps, the Revolution. 


OCTOBER 1980 


He is struck by several bullets and killed. Before one of 
his subordinates raises the white flag, almost the entire 
command is wiped out as a fighting force. Cornwallis’ 
dream of conquering North Carolina has come to an 
early conclusion. 

In Holland, John Adams patiently awaits the arrival 
of Henry Laurens, the wealthy South Carolinian planter 
whom the Congress has appointed minister to The 
Hague. But Laurens is overdue, not having been heard 
from since he embarked for Europe this past summer. It 
seems that his voyage was not an uneventful one. Early 
last month, the British intercepted his brig off New- 
foundland, and he now resides sick and emaciated in the 


(One of a series) 





Tower of London. He is not a prisoner of war but a 
prisyner of state—a rebel against the king and traitor to 
England. A witness to his incarceration writes on the 
17th: ‘‘His outer room is but a very mean one, not more 
than twelve feet square, a dark, close bedroom adjoin- 
ing, both indifferently furnished, and a few books on his 
table; no pen and ink or newspaper has been allowed 
him, but he has a pencil and a memorandum book, in 
which he occasionally notes things. .. .’’ Laurens’ 
teenage son is finally allowed 30 minutes to see his 
father but ‘‘the warden of the Tower and a yeoman of 
the guard are constantly at his elbow. . .”’ 


The implications of Laurens’ capture and impris- 
onment are far-reaching. A great deal more than his ul- 
timate fate hangs in the balance. In the moments fol- 
lowing his capture by the frigate Vestal, an insuffi- 
ciently weighted sack floated to the surface to be snag- 
ged by British sailors. It contained all his personal pa- 
pers, including a worthless, unauthorized treaty of al- 
liance drafted by Arthur Lee and some Dutch burghers. 
London now has conclusive evidence that the Dutch 
have violated their neutrality by secretly negotiating 
with the Americans. Britain threatens war, and the 
threat is not viewed by the Dutch as an idle one. John 
Adams’ hard-won relations with officials and merchants 
suddenly begin to sour. @ 





PERSONNEL: Civil Service 


PROMOTIONS 
(August) 
GS-15 
Paul C. Bell, Office of Operations, Visual 


Services Division; William E. Sims, Office 
of Executive Director of Department. 


GS-14 


Alta Maurine Brenner, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, Foreign Nationals Division; Mary 
Ann Yoden, Bureau of Public Affairs. 


GG-14 


David Scott Palmer, Foreign Service In- 
stitute. 


GS-13 


William J. Lowell, Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs. 


GS-12 


Antonia B. Hawkins, Office of Executive 
Director; Damon |. Miura, Passport Office, 
Los Angeles; Keidth M. White, Office 
of Operations, Foreign Affairs Information 
Management. 


GS-11 

John M. Board, Passport Office, New 
Orleans; Debra Gayle Brooks and Jon 
Howard Jackson, Bureau of Personnel; 
Veda R. Luszcz, International Organiza- 
tion Affairs; Thomas H. Mayr, Overseas 
Citizens Services; Montague J. 
Shepherd, Office of Operations, Supply 
and Transportation Division. 


GS-9 
Vincent F. McGinnis, Passport Office, 
Miami; Mary A. Murray, Overseas Citi- 
zens Services; Claudia Joan Reppert, 
Economic and Business Affairs. 


GS-8 

Martha L. Condon, Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs; Gracie M. Davis, East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs; Marlene Garcia and Mary 
M. Schneider, Inter-American Affairs; 
Sue L. Goode, Intelligence and Research; 
Joanne C. Gugino, Barbara K. Ham- 
brick and Linda C. Leyble, Executive 
Secretariat; Barbara A. James, Office of 
Under Secretary for Management; Joan 
E. Kondash, Office of Legal Adviser; 
Marsha J. Tillman, Politico-Military Af- 
fairs, Office of Disarmament. 


GS-7 


Susan D. Crawford and LaVerne W. 
White, Foreign Service Institute; Eva M. 
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Harris, Passport Office, Los Angeles; 
Geoffrey F. Hermesman and Linda L. 
Sizer, Office of Operations, Foreign Af- 
fairs Information Management; Maria K. 
Smith, Inter-American Affairs; Wanda L. 
Thomason and William A. Turley Jr., 
Bureau of Personnel; Peggy King Whit- 
mire, Passport Office, Houston; Yvonne 
Williams, European Affairs. 


GG-7 
Michael D. Walker, U.S. Mission to UN. 


GS-6 

Audrey C. Davis, Intelligence and Re- 
search; Linda S. Dobey and Micaela M. 
Kooiman, Office of Inspector General; 
Sandra J. Drayton, Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs, Office of Public Programs; Jean Ann 
Duncan, Bureau of Administration; De- 
borah E. Graze and Phyllis M. Williams, 
European Affairs; Gayana Jurkevich, 
Bureau of Personnel; Elizabeth 
Koniuszkow, Office of Operations, 
Families Management and Administrative 
Services; Angela C. McCall, Politico- 
Military Affairs; David Robert Ostroff, 
Operations Center; Julia Roth Steele, 
Foreign Service Institute; Willie G. 
Wooten, Medical Services. 


GS-5 

Brenda L. Connors and Patricia Tara 
Sears, Operations Center; Dorothea B. 
Cotten, Bureau of Administration; Jesse 
Dobbs, Consular Affairs; Phyllis A. Har- 
ley and Margaret Ann Murchison, Office 
of Security; Gary Kenneth Plaag, Infor- 
mation Systems Office, Systems Design 
and Programming Division; Harold J. 
Slaughter Jr. and Anita D. Smith, Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs; Patricia T. 
Smith, Bureau of Personnel; Willistine D. 
Turner, Medical Services. 


GS-4 

Victoria Ann Dollins, Economic and 
Business Affairs; Gina Renee and Mari- 
lyn R. Goldstein, Passport Office, Stam- 
ford; Iris N. Gil, Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division; 
Tonya V. Haugabrook and Kathleen A. 
Helm, Office of Security; Corlis A. 
Holmes, Office of Comptroller, Finance 
Office; Stephen George Kulesza, Com- 
munications Center; Brenda D. Russell 
and Antoinette C. Smith, Passport Of- 
fice, Los Angeles. 


GS-3 


Jeffrey L. Allen, Passport Office, Detroit; 
Edolia Williams Henry, Passport Office, 
Houston; Sybil E. King, Passport Office, 


New York. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 
(August) 

Anderson, Chery! R., Office of Comp- 
troller, Finance Office 

Anderson, Lynn Y., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Aubin, Estelle R., U.S. Mission to UN 

Augustosky, Audrey J., Information 
Systems Office, User Support Services 
Staff 

Avery, Dennis T., Intelligence and Re- 
search 

Ayala, Yolanda, Passport Office, Boston 

Bailey, Jerlene, Pouch and Courier Op- 
erations Division 

Benjamin, Karen A., Communications 
Center 

Billings, Tamara E., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Bodine, Anne C., Office of Executive Di- 
rector 

Brown, Barbara Ann, Passport Office, 
Washington 

Clemons, Michael, Office of Operations, 
Facilities Management and Administra- 
tive Services 

Dukes, Renee Lavern, Passport Office, 
Stamford 

Elias, Lillian, U.S. Mission to UN 

Emery, Larry L., Office of Comptroller 

Ferguson, Herbert D., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Freimuth, Lorraine Evelyn, Passport Of- 
fice, Los Angeles 

Gaetano, Susan G., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Garner, Ann K., European Affairs 

Garner, Bridget, Passport Office, Stam- 
ford 

Goodwin, Lisa Jeanne, Office of Execu- 
tive Director 

Gorski, Carol M., Office of Operations 

Grigsby, Carol A., President's Commis- 
sion for a National Agenda for the '80s 

Haft, Marilyn G., U.S. Mission to UN 

Hage, Richard Samuel, Pouch and 
Courier Operations Division 

Harrison, Glenndora Naomi, Passport 
Office, Records Branch 

Hawkins, Sandra K., Passport Office, 
Records Branch 

Heisler, Mary E., Office of Operations, 
Foreign Affairs Information Management 

Holmes, Bernice C., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs, Industrial and Strategic 
Materials Division 

Holmes IV, Christian R., Office of Refu- 
gee Programs 

Huliban, Siobhan R., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Hunter, Mae Virginia, East Asian and 
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Pacific Affairs 

Iszkowski, Marie-Charlotte, Foreign 
Service Institute 

James, Cleveland, Pouch and Courier 
Operations Division 

Jarquin, Vidal, Foreign Service Institute 

Johnson, Grover Le Roy, U.S. Mission to 
UN 

Jones, Estrellita N., International Or- 
ganization Affairs, Policy Management 
Staff 

Kasajima, Junichi, Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Krussel, V. Jean, International Organiza- 
tion Affairs 

Kuyatt, Ferdinand G., Office of Opera- 
tions, Facilities Management and Ad- 
ministrative Services 

Lathram, Layne C., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Lee, Ivy Elizabeth, Office of Operations, 
Foreign Affairs Information Management 

Lentz, Mary C., Administrative and Cleri- 
cal Pool 

Lively, Elizabeth G., Bureau of Personnel 

Livornese, John Joseph, Pouch and 
Courier Operations Division 

Lovelace, Kevin, Passport Office, Rec- 
ords Branch 

MacEwen, Janice Lee, Office of Operations, 
Facilities Management and Administrative 
Services 

Mahute, Jolene L., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Malkin, Lynette N., Bureau of Personnel 

Matthews, Robert L., Pouch and Courier 
Operations Division 

Mazur, Patricia A., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

McCloud, Donald L., Office of Opera- 
tions, Foreign Affairs Information Man- 
agement 

McCall, Susan Cameron, Office of 
Comptroller, Finance Office 

McCree, Carol Elayne, Office of Opera- 
tions, Foreign Affairs Information Man- 
agement 

Miller, Jeffrey D., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Nash, Jonathan R., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Palmer, Articlees, Passport Office, Rec- 
ords Branch 

Payne, Elspeth B., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs 

Perrish, Evelyn Delores, Office of Oper- 
ations, Foreign Affairs Information Man- 
agement 

Quarles, Cynthia Robena, Pouch and 
Courier Operations Division 

Redding, Everta, Passport Office, Rec- 
ords Branch 

Richards, Sharon, Office of Comptroller, 
Finance Office 

Robinson, John C., Passport Office, 
Miami 


OCTOBER 1980 


Wage board promotion 


Leslie B. Jefferson, Diplomatic 
Pouch and Courier Operations Divi- 
sion, has been promoted to WG-5.0 


Rolen, Dawn A., Passport Office, Rec- 
ords Branch 

Roy, Hita Brata, Foreign Service Institute 

Rucker Jr., James, Pouch and Courier 
Operations Division 

Rusinko, David Joseph, Passport Office, 
Los Angeles 

Sandoval, Carlos J., U.S. Mission to UN 

Schumacher, Karin A., European Affairs 

Scrosia Jr., Jerry T., U.S. Mission to UN 

Seifart, Benefrida, Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Silas, Joanne, Passport Office, Records 
Branch 

Soto, Wanda I., Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division 

Steininger, Michael Gary, Bureau of Ad- 
ministration 

Swann, Felecia W., Bureau of Personnel 

Tart, Terry Rochelle, Passport Office, 
Philadelphia 

Theodore, Armine, Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Tolbert, Butrina B., Passport Office, 
Houston 

Uoung, Gregory, Pouch and Courier Op- 
erations Division 

Vance, Sharon A., Passport Office, San 
Francisco 

Vigil, Becky J.D., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Walendowski, Tadeusz K., Foreign 
Service Institute 

White, Donna Maria, Intelligence and Re- 
search 

Wolf, William John, Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division 


REASSIGNMENTS 
(August) 

Anderson, Brenda M., Bureau of Person- 
nel to Foreign Service Institute 

Arnold, Pamela |., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Office of Security, Spe- 
cial Assignments Staff 

Corbett, Curtis, Office of Operations, 
Foreign Affairs Information Management 
to Cffice of Comptroller, Finance Office 

Deitchman, Kathryn Ann, Office of Op- 
erations, General Services Division to 
Pouch and Courier Operations Division 

Eilertson, Margaret J., Economic and 
Business Affairs to Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Fitzpatrick, Kathleen M., International 
Organization Affairs to Intelligence and 
Research 

Fritsche, Sue Carolyn, Office of Comp- 
troller, Finance Office to Consular Af- 
fairs 


Gillespie, Stephanie A., Consular Affairs 
to East Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Glasberg, Deborah M., Office of Opera- 
tions, Foreign Affairs Information Man- 
agement to Intelligence and Research 

Harrison, Diane, International Organiza- 
tion Affairs to Bureau of Personnel 

Johnson Jr., Gable, Passport Office, 
General Services Branch to Consular 
Affairs 

McCarron, Bernadette M., Inter- 
American Affairs to Office of the Secre- 
tary 

Miller, Steven A., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Office of Security, 
Washington Fieid Office 

Monroe, Twana M., Medical Services to 
Office of Operations, Foreign Affairs 
Information Management 

Ponting Jr., Harry T., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Office of Security, 
Document and Information Systems Di- 
vision 

Putnam, Dawn Marie, Office of Opera- 
tions, Supply and Transportation Divi- 
sion to Consular Affairs 

Strahsmeier, Rose M., U.S. Mission to 
Organization of American States to 
European Affairs, Soviet Office 

Westley, Hilarie A., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to International Organiza- 
tion Affairs 


RESIGNATIONS 
(August) 

Bartley, Dorann, Office of Executive Di- 
rector 

Blackett, James N., Passport Office, Los 
Angeles 

Brown, Novella K., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Brown, Teri Lynn, Bureau of Personnel 

Canciglia, Patricia A., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Chang, Jin O., Foreign Service Institute 

Cohen, Stephen B., Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs, Office of Human 
Rights 

Coleman, Sally M., Visa Office, Immi- 
grant Visa Control and Reporting Divi- 
sion 

Cotton, Angela Maria, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Dimmock, Jonathan E., Administrative 
and Clerical Pool 

Dudley, Betty J., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Fasce, Silvia Rosa, Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Friend, Susanne E., European Affairs 

Furey, Dorothy, Administrative and Cleri- 
cal Pool 

Gillis, Jane Considine, Office of Opera- 
tions, General Services Division 

Gomes, Chandra, Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division 
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PERSONNEL: CIVIL SERVICE 


Haltom, Travis F., U.S. Mission to UN 

Hamilton, Francine T., Office of Security, 
New York Field Office 

Haufe, Susan M., Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs, Office of Public Communication 

Homer, Valerie J., Passport Office, 
Stamford 

Husoskey, Veronica, Visa Office, Office 
of Field Support and Liaison 

Jeffery, Angela A., Consular Affairs 

Johnson, Martha J., Overseas Citizens 
Services 

Kamel, Nermine M., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Kowalski, Barbara D., U.S. Mission to 
UN 

Kreutz, Cecilia, Foreign Service Institute 

Lagomarcino, Leslie K., Bureau of Per- 
sonnel 

Lane, Malien P., Foreign Service Institute 

Ledesma, Francine, Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Lee, Darlene C., Office of Operations, 
General Services Division 

Lee, Geraldine L., Passport Office, New 
York 

Lerman, Ariella, Foreign Service Institute 

Major, Mary M., U.S. Mission to UN 

Marling, Deborah L., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Marling, Elisabeth M., European Affairs 

Michaud, M. Grace, Passport Office, 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE— 
Recent graduates of the clerical orienta- 
tion program, seated, from left: Tracy 
Frazier, Tamara Billings, Siobhan Huli- 
han, Dawn Rolen, Jean Augustosky, 
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Special Issuance Center 

Morse, Ronald A., Intelligence and Re- 
search, Northeast Asia Division 

Nelson, Jean M., Office of Security, Dig- 
nitary Protection 

Newman, William E., Communications 
Center 

Ortiz, Joseph, U.S. Mission to UN 

Pittenger, Katherine Ann, Passport Of- 
fice, San Francisco 

Reston, Thomas B., Bureau of Public 
Affairs 

Riddick, Gina L., Medical Services 

Riley, James J., Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division 

Rumley, Mary Ruth, Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs 

Schiavone, Joseph U., Pouch and 
Courier Operations Division 

Schneck, Mary K., Office of Chief of 
Protocol 

Sharnoubi, Sanaa, Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Szopiak, Wilhelmina E., Administrative 
and Clerical Pool 

Takeuchi, Kinu, Foreign Service Institute 

Thompson, Rosa Lee, Passport Office, 
Los Angeles 

Wardell, Gary David, Office of Comp- 
troller, Finance Office 

Whiddon, Jason Franklin, Medical 
Services 


Felicia C. Ford, Jerlene Bailey, Richard 
Hage. Standing: Karen Benjamin, 
Rosemary Fleming, Karin Schumacher, 
Bernice Holmes, Mary R. Wood, Mary 
Lentz, Otis Jones, Robert Matthews, Patti 


White, Jacqueline Gail, U.S. Mission to 
UN 

Wilkes Jr., William N., Office of Refugee 
Programs 

Yates, Kevin John, Passport Office, Rec- 
ords Branch 


RETIREMENTS 
(August) 

Hoffman, Ruth A., Passport Office, Los 
Angeles 

Roberts, Margaret Adele, International 
Organization Affairs, Office of Interna- 
tional Conferences 

Taylor, Sadie N., Intelligence and Re- 
search 

Wood, Nancy Cooper, Intelligence and 
Research, Near East and South Asia. 0 


Service in Taiwan 


Proposed regulations have been 
issued on reemployment rights for in- 
dividuals who separate from federal 
employment for a period of service 
with the American Institute in 
Taiwan. The complete text is avail- 
able for review in the Office of Civil 
Service Career Development and As- 
signments, Room 2421, New State. 


Mazur, Jeffrey D. Miller, Yvonne Gurney, 
Ann Garner, Donna Garrett. Not pic- 
tured: Becky Vigil, Barbara Brown, 
Herbert Ferguson, John J. Livornese.O 
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HAMILTON, Bermuda—The new U.S. 
consul general, John P. Owens, left, pays 
a courtesy call on Premier David Gib- 
bons. (Photo by Neville K. Trott, Bermuda 
News Bureau) 0 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 
(August) 


Acosta, Luis E., Equal Employment Re- 
cruitment Complement 

Adams, Bruce, Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion 

Alexander, Bertha L., Mogadishu 

Alvey, Joseph C., Vienna 

Arcos, Patricia C., Tegucigalpa 

Bailey, Andrew P., Information Systems 
Office, Systems Design and Program- 
ming Division 

Banks, Larry, Office of Communications, 
Programs and Engineering Division 

Barber, Robert Dean, Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office 

Barbour, Kirol R., Brussels 

Barker Jr., William E., Manila 

Becker, Pamela E., Caracas 

Bender, Michael Clayton, Office of Secu- 
rity, Washington Field Office 

Bernier, Lanny Roger, Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office 

Bernius, Cathy L., Tegucigalpa 

Boster, Davis Eugene, Classification/ 
Declassification Center 

Briggs, Jacquelyn L., Equal Employment 
Recruitment Complement 
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Brown, Susan May, Kingston 

Cascio, Deborah Marie, Asuncion 

Chambers, Robert G., Office of Inspector 
General 

Chiarella, Ricardo, Lisbon 

Conway, John J., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office 

Cotterman, M. Lee, Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Curtain, Marlene L., Bogota 

Dunn, L. Milner, Classification/Declassi- 
fication Center 

Ellis, John R., Office of Security 

Fairley, Edward Lee, Classification/De- 
classification Center 

Gaddis, Henry Danton, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Garibay, Rita A., Mexico 

Gelman, Morris S., Buenos Aires 

Givens, Dolores Marie, Leningrad 

Griggs, Mary H., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office 

Grimes, B. Marie, U.S. Mission, Geneva 

Gwizdak Jr., Stanley B., Baghdad 

Harris, Carolyn P., The Hague 

Hoilman, Carroll G., Istanbul 

Hudspeth, Michael J., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office 

Hughes, Barbara F., Equal Employment 
Recruitment Complement 

Jelen, Patricia-Anne White, Kingston 

Johnston, Jason Scott, Office of Legal 
Adviser 

Jones-Richardson, Vedia, Bureau of 
Personnel 

Jones, David W., Doha 

Kane, Marian Ann, Managua 


Kassinger, Jackie J., Athens 

Kaufmann, John Henry, Office of Secu- 
rity, Washington Field Office 

Kelsey, Angela M., Junior Officer Corps 

Kennon, Shirley A., Family Liaison Office 

Koenig, Rudolph J., Freetown 

Kowalchek, Kenneth C., Yaounde 

Kriekger, Marion Teresita, Kingston 

Layne, Richard L., Madrid 

Lincoln, Wesley, Karachi 

Liscouski, Robert Peter, Office of Secu- 
rity, Washington Field Office 

Longo, Francesco, Sao Paulo 

Macabio, Nemesia J., La Paz 

Martin, Charies M., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

McCumber Jr., Murrell C., Paris 

Mizelle, Dempsey B., Bonn 

Mooney, Diane, Belgrade 

Morris, Scott Richard, Kingston 

Myerson, Jacob M., Paris 

Pasos, Lydia R., Mexico 

Perri, Rosetta, International Organization 
Affairs 

Phillips, Virginia D., Monrovia 

Price, Linda Kay, Seoul 

Proctor, Michael S., Caracas 

Rafalko, Frank J., Brasilia 

Reynolds, Charles M., Tel Aviv 

Richards, Anthony Joseph, Office of 
Security 

Rinker, Michael Joseph, Damascus 

Roberts, Esther Pearl, Medical Services 

Ronto, Jack W., Inter-American Affairs 

Rubino, Samuel Anthony, Khartoum 

Rutter Jr., Royal Lawrence, Rio de 
Janeiro 

Sainz, Claire R., Guatemala 

Saylor, Wilford, Office of Communica- 
tion, Programs and Engineering Division 

Snead, Donald H., Brussels 

Stanko, Richard F., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office 

Starr, Gregory Bowne, Office of Security, 
New York Field Office 

Stein Jr., John J., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office 

Stockman, Christine, Cairo 

Tejada, Audrey Dolar, Bureau of Person- 
nel 

Thompson, Malcolm, Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Traxler, Mark D., Muscat 

Tucker, Carl A., Antananarivo 

Turner, Linda C., Junior Officer Corps 

Vaeth, Margaret, Junior Officer Corps 

Van Nooten, Errol E., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office 

Welles, Linda J., Inter-American Affairs 

Whitehead, Carmen Mary, Mexico 

Wilhelm, Glynn, Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Division 

Williamson Jr., Daniel L., London 
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Witajewski, Robert M., Junior Officer 
Corps 

Wood, Jack G., Classification/Declassifi- 
cation Center 

Wood, Nancy Cooper, Classification/ 
Declassification Center 


TRANSFERS 
(August) 


Abell, Nancy C., Consular Affairs to Edin- 
burgh 

Able, Patriciz J., Reykjavik to Moscow 

Adams, Linda «., Amman to London 

Agnew, Nancy Anne, Inter-American Af- 
fairs to Brasilia 

Ahring, Raymond C., Moscow to Bogota 

Allocca, Richard, Mogadishu to African 
Affairs 

Amaral Jr., Arthur, Athens to Office of 
Communications 

Angevine, Charles E., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Tokyo 

Archer, Edward E., Santiago to Helsinki 

Arenas, Manuel, Bogota to Montevideo 

Ashiey, Rachel Christine, Soviet Affairs to 
Dhahran 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS—Assist- 
ant Secretary William G. Bowdler, right, 
presents Meritorious Honor Awards to 
Caribbean country desk officers Julien 
LeBourgeois, second from left, and 
Therese Kleinkauf. At left is Robert 
Warne, director, Office of Caribbean 
Affairs. (Photo by David M. Humphrey, 
Visual Services)O 





Foreign Service promotion 


Foreign Service officer Leigh 
Morse has been nominated for pro- 
motion to Class 5, as a result of find- 
ings of the Class 6 Selection Board. 
Her name was inadvertently omitted 
from the list published in the recent 
NEWSLETTER supplement. 0 


August, Heidi, International Organization 
Affairs to U.S. Mission, Geneva 

Auldridge, Stephen E., Sinai Field Mission 
to Seoul 

Ayling, Robert S., Halifax to London 

Barry, Catherine, Executive Secretariat to 
Quebec 

Barry, Michael T., Commerce Department 
to Central American Affairs 

Basora, Adrian Anthony, Commerce De- 
partment to Economic and Business Af- 
fairs, Office of International Finance and 
Development 

Battle, Vincent M., Tunis to Damascus 

Becker, Frederick A., Brasilia to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Bell, Randolph M., Prague to Vienna 

Beltz, David D., Ghana to Office of Com- 
munications, Programs and Engineering 
Division 

Bennett, David C., Nouakchott to 
Budapest 

Benson, Ross E., Tijuana to Operations 
Center 

Bermingham, James F., Office of Secu- 
rity, Foreign Operations Division to 


Bonn 

Berry, Ann R., Economic and Business 
Affairs, Textiles Division to Athens 

Beyer, Gordon R., East African Affairs to 
Kampala 

Biddle, Robert W., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Izmir 

Bies, Bernard W., Germany to Valletta 

Bimmerle, Diann M., Department of 
Commerce to Seoul 

Blair, Donna M., Hong Kong to Buenos 
Aires 

Blakely, Sidney H., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Information Systems Office 

Blanchard, Philip C., Communications 
Center to Bonn 

Boehm, Richard W., Kathmandu to An- 
kara 

Bolen, David B., Berlin to European Af- 
fairs 

Bonsteel, Christopher M., Mexico to 
Buenos Aires 

Booth, Edward D., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Moscow 

Borom, Jeraldine N., Germany to Kings- 
ton 

Boswell, Eric J., Quebec to Bureau of 
Personnel, Foreign Service Career De- 
velopment and Assignments 

Boyke, Robert, France to Tunis 

Boyle, Walter Francis, Damascus to Bar- 
celona 

Brania, Patricia A., Managua to Quito 

Brattain, Steven M., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs, Office of Business Prac- 
tices to Nicosia 

Brayton, Donald E., Athens to Office of 
Communications 





Brims, John S., Karachi to Lahore 

Brown, Claudia A., Mexico to Panama 

Brown, Warrington Edwin, Turkey to 
Rome 

Brown, William B., Medical Services to 
Lisbon 

Brown, William C., Karachi to Office of 
Communications, Programs and En- 
gineering Division 

Bruguier, Thomas, Hong Kong to 
Frankfurt 

Brunton, Thomas A., Bogota to Sao 
Paulo 

Bunton, Cynthia Regina, Tegucigalpa to 
Copenhagen 

Burghardt Jr., Raymond F., Hong Kong 
to East Asian and Pacific Affairs, Viet- 
nam, Laos, and Cambodia 

Butcher, Duane C., Sweden to Nairobi 

Butler, William Marcellus, Bangkok to 
Seoul 

Caldwell, William Van D., Tijuana to In- 
telligence and Research 

Campbell, Ann P., India to Montreal 

Casey, Burke M., Athens to Paris 

Chaveas, Peter R., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Niamey 

Chin, Alvin H., Fukuoka to Office of the 
Comptroller 

Christenson, Richard A., Tokyo to 
Yokohama 

Christy, Gene Buri, Ankara to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Clifton, Jay C., France to Bujumbura 

Cole, Juanita L., New Delhi to Tunis 

Colloton, Carol A., International Organi- 
zation Affairs to Vienna 

Cook, Maurice M., Junior Officer Corps to 
Mexico 

Cooper, Dean H., Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs, Office of Export and Import Con- 
trol to Seoul 

Cotter, Michael W., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Ankara 

Covey, William Lee, Ottawa to London 

Cox, Barbara F., Dar-es-Salaam to Afri- 
can Affairs 

Crowley Jr., John J., Caracas to 
Paramaribo 

Crowley, Edwin D., Bern to European 
Affairs 

Cruz, Mary P., Montevideo to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Cundiff, Carl C., African Affairs to Lagos 

Cunningham, Carl B., Foreign Service 
Institute to Santo Domingo 

Daly, Rhonda Gunkle, Inter-American 
Affairs to Santiago 

Daly, Vincent S., Inter-American Affairs 
to Santiago 

Danga, Karl Imants, Seoul to Bridgetown 

Davis, John R., Inter-American Affairs, 
Central America Office to St. Johns 

Davison, John S., Cotonou to An- 
tananarivo 

Dawkins, Stephen P., Foreign Service 


OCTOBER 1980 


PORT-OF-SPAIN, Trinidad and Toba- 
go—Meritorious Honor Award is pre- 
sented to William A. Headrick, right, 
communications programs officer. His 
wife, Sharon, and administrative officer 
Clarke W. Allard are with him.O 


Institute to Victoria Mahe 

Dejarnette, Edmund T., Bureau of Per- 
sonnel to Dakar 

Dent Jr., Lynwood M., Germany to 
Bureau of Administration 

DeSantillana, Gerald, Special Domestic 
Assignment Division to Medellin 

Diaz-Rodriguez, Luis F., Buenos Aires to 
Rabat 

Dieffenderfer, John H., Tripoli to Dublin 

Dilisio, Vilma Mae, Bermuda to European 
Affairs 

Dolgoff, Lawrence, Germany to Manila 

Donovan, Barbara W., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Bonn 

Donovan, James R., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office to Bonn 

Dougherty, Martin C., Istanbul to Manila 

Duemling, Robert W., Ottawa to Foreign 
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Service Institute 

Dunbar Jr., Charles F., Nouakchott to 
Foreign Service Institute 

Dunn, Jimmy C., Yaounde to Tel Aviv 

Durkee, Sharon S., European Affairs 
to Santiago 

Dwyer, Richard A., Georgetown to Fort- 
de-France 

Ealum, James M., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Dhahran 

Edwards, Elizabeth A., Canada to Tel 
Aviv 

Eidem, H. Roy, Monrovia to Milan 

Emmons, Robert Duncan, Bureau of 
Personnel to London 

Estrada, Roland G., La Paz to Rotterdam 

Eures Jr., Ernest P., Manila to Paris 

Eye Jr., Ralph F. W., International Com- 
munication Agency to Bureau of Per- 
sonnel 

Felt, John P., Department of Commerce 
to Economic and Business Affairs 

Fenner, Leonard A., Office of Communi- 
cations to Copenhagen 

Fernandez, Joseph F., Spain to Euro- 
pean Affairs 

Fichte, Janice Lee Jacobs, Junior Officer 
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SUVA, Fiji—Ambassador William 
Bodde Jr., \eft, and Governor General 
Ratu Sir George Cakobau, upon presen- 
tation of the ambassador’s credentials. 














Corps to Lagos 

Fichte, Royce J., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Lagos 

Finn, Robert Patrick John, Istanbul to 
Intelligence and Research 

Fisher, Richard V., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Casablanca 

Fitzgerald, Frederick, Karachi to Office 
of Communications, Programs and En- 
gineering Division 

Fitzpatrick Jr., William G., Bonn to Mon- 
tevideo 

Flowers, Clifton W., Bonn to Frankfurt 

Fochs, John E., Office of Communica- 
tions, Program and Engineering Division 
to Brussels 

Foose, Robert A., Dar-es-Salaam to Of- 
fice of Communications 

Fornoff Jr., Harold M., Wellington to 
Bureau of Personnel 

Fortner, Luther C., Athens to Office of 
Communications 

Fountain, Timothy Win, Cairo to Kuala 
Lumpur 

Freres, Jay P., Kabul to Foreign Service 
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Institute 

Gamber, Daniel C., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Prague 

Gamber, Nancy E., European Affairs to 
Prague 

Garber, Daniel H., Philippines to Mon- 
rovia 

Gavin, Michael J., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Bucharest 

Geary, Richard M., Lahore to Paris 

Gibbs, John H., Kigali to Maseru 

Gibson, Robert H., Manila to Bonn 

Gingles, Robert L., Foreign Building Of- 
fice to Information Systems Office 

Goldstein, George J., Office of Security 
to Guatemala 

Goldstein, George L., Office of Com- 
munications, Programs and Engineering 
Division to Mexico 

Grainger, Charles A., Abidjan to Paris 

Greenberg, Allen S., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Bonn 

Greene, Herbert Phillips, East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs to Bangkok 

Grymes Jr., Morrey E., Istanbul to Reyk- 
javik 

Gunn, Richard L., Singapore to Khartoum 

Haegele, Richard G., Naha to Suva 

Haines, Ellen K., Prague to Helsinki 

Hall, James D., Ottawa to Pouch and 
Courier Operations Division 


Hall, John E., Department of Commerce 
to Bureau of Personnel 

Halliburton, Suneta Lyn, Lima to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Hansen, Peter T., Rio de Janeiro to 
Johannesburg 

Harding, Jamie, Bonn to Damascus 

Harris, Henry Y., Guadalajara to Baran- 
quilla 

Hartley Il, John J., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Mbabane 

Hartman, Richard S., Brasilia to Mon- 
rovia 

Harvey, Barbara S., Singapore to East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, Vietnam, Laos 
and Cambodia 

Harwood, Douglas James, Milan to Of- 
fice of Refugee Programs 

Hassett, Frederick H., Argentina to 
Kingston 

Hawes, John H., Vienna to Brussels 

Hayes, Edward R., Tel Aviv to Office of 
Communications 

Hazzard, David F., Guinea-Bissau to 
Salisbury 

Henshaw, Diana E., Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs, Office of Public Programs to Dus- 
seldorf 

Herbert, Kevin F., Mexico to Dublin 

Higgins, Roy R., Brussels to Warsaw 

Higham, James A., European Affairs to 
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Ankara 

Hill, Michael W., Office of Communica- 
tions to Damascus 

Hiraga, George M., Tokyo to Seoul 

Hobbs, Harry D., China to East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Holmberg, Stephen A., 
Bridgetown 

Hoog, John F., Singapore to Seoul 

Horan, Hume A., Consular Affairs to 
Yaounde 

Hornblow, Michael M., Near Eastern and 
Pacific Affairs to Vatican 

Hughes Ill, James F., Nassau to Tel Aviv 

Hulings Ill, Joseph S., Foreign Service 
Institute to Belgrade 

Hunter, Robert G., Office of Communica- 
tions to Chiang Mai 

iIlling, Robert F., Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs, Office of Cooperative Science and 
Technology Programs to Oporto 

Immerman, Robert M., Foreign Service 
Institute to Tokyo 


Paris to 


PRETORIA, South Africa— Foreign 
Service national E. Valerie Kirkbride, 
second from left, receives Meritorious 
Honor Award from charge Howard K. 
Walker. At right are Norman E. Barth 
and Gail Downes, both of the adminis- 
trative section. (Photo by Gary Zalas) 0 
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Jacobs, Stephen H., Italy to Jakarta P. 

Jacobs, Susan S., Consular Affairs, Visa 
Office to Tel Aviv 

Jeffers, Emily E., Inter-American Affairs 
to Managua 

Johnson Jr., Walter E., Bahamas to 
Yaounde 

Jomeruck, John H., Rio de Janeiro to 
Tokyo 

Jones, David Taylor, Brussels to Euro- 
pean Affairs 

Jones, Harry E., Foreign Service Institute 
to Poznan 

Jones, Henry N., Office of Security to 
Brussels 

Jones, Teresa Chin, Brussels to Oceans 
and International Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs, Office of Non- 
Proliferation and Export Policy 

Jornlin, Philip E., Manila to Budapest 

Jury, Allan G., Bangkok to East Asian 
Affairs 

Kamba, Lawrence F., Tripoli to Rabat 

Karvonen, David W., Venezuela to Lima 

Kaufman, Robert E., Brussels to U.S. 
Mission to UN 

Kaya, Albert Mitsuo, Tokyo to Paris 

Keeley, Robert V., African Affairs to 
Salisbury 

Kelly, Edmund W., Athens to European 
Affairs 

Kennon, Lawrence J., Pakistan to The 
Hague 
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Kent, Douglas Barry, Kingston to Hel- 
sinki 

Keogh, Dennis W., Niamey to Pretoria 

Kert, Lewis A., Berlin to Bern 

Killgore, Andrew |., Doha to Near East- 
ern and South Asian Affairs 

Kimble, Melinda L., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs 

Kincade, David H., Oslo to Office of 
Communications 

King, Russel Frank, Barcelona to War- 
saw 

King, Stephen H., San Jose to San’a 

Klein, Esther, Manila to Guatemala 

Knott, Frank M., Switzerland to Bangui 

Kochanek, Louis J., Poland to Sofia 

Koritko, Andrew William, Islamabad to 
Office of Security 

Kramer, John Stephen, Bonn to Com- 
munications Center 

Kramer, Richard E., Kigali to Montreal 

Kuchel, Roland Karl, Rome to Budapest 

Kux, Dennis H., Turkey to Intelligence 
and Research 

Kwiatkowski, Richard C., Ouagadougou 
to Lome 

Lafleur, Jerome M., Frankfurt to Pouch 
and Courier Operations Division 

Lafleur, Mary L., Frankfurt to Ottawa 

Lane Jr., James B., Palermo to Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, Office of In- 
ternational Conferences 

Ledesma, James V., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs to Paris 

Lehovich, Viadimir, Bonn to European 
Affairs 

Leininger, Wayne Stephen, Foreign 
Service Institute to Bureau of Personnel 

Lerchbaum, Leon, Information Systems 
Office to U.S. Mission, Geneva 

Liebowitz, Alexander T., NATO to 
Politico-Military Affairs, Office of Disar- 
mament and Arms Control 

Lierman, Gary B., New Delhi to Athens 

Limprecht, Joseph A., Bonn to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Lindstrom, Ralph E., Dhahran to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

Lingel, Craig Richard, Bremen to Ham- 
burg 

Linton, E. Mark, Hungary to Dublin 

Little Jr., George W., Paris to Tokyo 

Long, Bernard R., Tegucigalpa to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Lorton, Ronald Dean, Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Islamabad 

Loveridge, Roger L., Madrid to Abidjan 

Lydon, Peter J., Calcutta to Vientiane 

Lynch, Christopher F., Barranquilla to 
Bonn 

Lynch Jr., T*omas A., Foreign Service 
Institute to Brussels 

Lyne, Stephen R., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs to Canberra 

MacFarlane, Lewis R., African Affairs to 
Lubumbashi 
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Macklin Jr., Thomas E., African Affairs to 
Tel Aviv 

Madison, Eric H., Junior Officer Corps to 
Jidda 

Malde, Marianne S., Conakry to Bamako 

Malinowski, Michael E., Afghanistan to 
Colombo 

Malott, John R., Foreign Service Institute 
to Bombay 

Marks, Edward, Bissau to Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute 

Marquis, Alphonso George, Office of 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Oper- 
tions to Freetown 

Marsden Jr., Willard Ernest, Hong Kong 
to Guatemala 

Marsden, Sandra J., Hong Kong to 
Guatemala 

Marthinsen, Charles E., Egyptian Affairs 
to Doha 

Martin Jr., James E., Lagos to New Delhi 

Mason, Dwight N., Office of Under Sec- 
retary for Management to Ottawa 

Matteson, Lois Jean, Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Douala 

Maule, Robert W., Montreal to Consular 
Affairs, Visa Office 

Maurel, Arthur A., Office of Security to 
Paris 

Maxwell, David L., Brasilia to Kinshasa 

Mayhew, Philip R., Amman to Politico- 
Military Affairs 

McConnell, Donald J., European Affairs 
to Brussels 

McElhoe, Lucille G., Kathmandu to Office 
of Comptroller, Finance Office 

McCaffrey, Michael T., Bonn to New 
Delhi 

McCarthy, John T., Brussels to Economic 
and Business Affairs, International Fi- 
nance and Development Office 

McCavitt, John J., Tripoli to Khartoum 

McClure, James C., Mexico to Brussels 

McCormick, Keith P., Southern African 
Affairs to Johannesburg 

McCrory, Janet C., Vienna to Santo 
Domingo 

McCulloch, Gerald, Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Inter-American Affairs 

McElhoe, Chester W., Beirut to Damas- 
cus 

McGlade, Clare M., Ethiopia to Rabat 

McGrath, Julieann F., Switzerland to In- 
ternational Organization Affairs 

Mcintyre, John Michael, Colombia to Rio 
de Janeiro 

McLendon, Ruth A., Consular Affairs, 
Overseas Citizens Services to Mexico 

McWilliams Jr., Edmund F., East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs to Bangkok 

Mehl Jr., Ralph E., European Affairs to 
Athens 

Meyers Jr., Frank J., Lome to Bonn 

Meyers, Marilyn Ann, Japanese Affairs to 
Yokohama 

Michaud, Michael A.G., European Affairs 
to Belfast 
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Miller, David Norman, Madrid to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Minton, Mark C., Tokyo to Policy Plan- 
ning Staff 

Mishler, Cletis L., El Salvador to Santo 
Domingo 

Miskovish, Regina A., Stockholm to Bel- 
grade 

Mitchell, Katharine S., Junior Officer 
Corps to Bern 

Mohr, Mark Elliott, Tokyo to East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs 

Moody, William, Seville to Mexico 

Moon, Richard B., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Caracas 

Moore, Herman E., Maputo to Teg- 
ucigalpa 

Moreau, Lorraine M., Nicosia to Port- 
au-Prince 

Morgan, Nancy E., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Pretoria 

Mull, Gerald C., Tel Aviv to Khartoum 

Murray, William D., Jidda to Calcutta 

Napoliello, Edward R., Office of Security, 
Investigations Division to Bogota 

Neil, Bette J., Oslo to Secretariat Staff 

Nelson, Barbara L., Japan to Manama 

Newberry, Daniel O., Classification/ 
Declassification Center to Ankara 

Noonan Jr., Albert W., Tokyo to East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

O’Brien, Linda K., European Affairs to 
Berlin 

O’Brien, J. Michael, Romania to Berlin 

Okun, Herbert S., Switzerland to Berlin 

O'Neill Ill, Aloysius M., Foreign Service 
Institute to Tokyo 

Oslick, Alan David, Monterrey to La Paz 

Ostrander, Nancy, Paramaribo to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Otero, Maria L., Foreign Service Institute 
to Moscow 

Paradis, Douglas E., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Tokyo 

Parsons, Donald K., Mexico to Bureau of 
Personnel, Foreign Service Career De- 
velopment and Assignments 

Pascoe, B. Lynn, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Moscow 

Pattison, Hal W., Bucharest to Oran 

Peck, Edward L., Iraq to Egyptian Affairs 

Penn, Leo R., Office of Communications, 
Programs and Engineering Division to 
Kinshasa 

Pennline, Sheila M., Chile to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Perdew, John Frederick, Frankfurt to Of- 
fice of Security, Washington Field Office 

Peterson Jr., David A., China to Kampala 

Phalen, Thomas P., Dublin to African Af- 
fairs 

Piez, William, Tokyo to Japanese Affairs 

Piper, Larry G., Office of the Secretary to 
Banjul 

Plummer, Kenneth W., Mexico to Inter- 
national Organization Affairs, Office of 
International Conferences 


Polasky, Frederick, Seoul to Krakow 

Powell, Gladys Daghir, Paris to Euro- 
pean Affairs 

Powell, Glenn, Paris to Office of Com- 
munications, Programs and Engineering 
Division 

Principe, Vincent Alfonse, Tripoli to 
Jidda 

Purmalis, Ruth D., Paraguay to Bern 

Putnam, Richard A., Foreign Affairs In- 
formation Management to Brussels 

Rabie, Douglas P., Accra to Bangkok 

Rattray, Alexander L., Canada to Is- 
lamabad 

Rau, William E., Bureau of Personnel to 
Athens 

Redmond, Richard J., Foreign Service 
Institute to Zagreb 

Rhodes, Charles W., Brasilia to Monrovia 

Richards, Fernando L., Dusseldorf to Of- 
fice of the Secretary 

Riordan, Jerris Kathleen, European Af- 
fairs to Pretoria 

Ritter, Katharyn A., Lome to Bangkok 

Robinson, Raymond G., Panama to 
Damascus 

Rollins, Lloyd A., Tehran to Ottawa 

Roman, Jacques, Abidjan to Bonn 

Royle, Michael Sager, Montreal to Rabat 

Ruebensaal Jr., Clayton F., Hamilton to 
Bangkok 

Rumrill, Clark, Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs to Cairo 

Runckel, Christopher W., Suva to 
Bangkok 

Russell, Raymond J., Office of Security 
to Buenos Aires 

Rutledge, Leonard D., Bangkok to Office 
of Communications 

Ryan, Judith Allison, Munich to Pretoria 

Ryan, Thomas A., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Warsaw 

Rychak, Wayne S., Office of Security to 
Brasilia 

Saalfrank, Louise C., Korea to Nairobi 

Salmon Jr., Charles B., Human Rights 
and Humanitarian Affairs to Wellington 

Scanlon, Thomas J., Reykjavik to Bern 

Scarlis, Basil George, Foreign Service 
Institute to Budapest 

Scassa, Eugene L., Switzerland to Jidda 

Schaeffer, Barbara M., Athens to Mon- 
rovia 

Scheer, Stuart C., Bangkok to Bonn 

Schiele, David L., International Organi- 
zation Affairs to Geneva 

Schiele, Marilyn Viaovich, International 
Organization Affairs to Geneva 

Schifferdecker, Arnold P., Foreign 
Service Institute to Ankara 

Schoenberg, Raymond F., Colombia to 
Mogadishu 

Schultz, Darrell W., London to Office of 
Communications 

Schwartz Jr., Louis, Germany to Kingston 

Scott, Claretta K., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Genoa 
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Scott, Leslie Andrew, Lima to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Seibert, Paul J., Athens to Office of 
Communications 

Sergeant, William C., Oceans and Inter- 
national Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs to Cali 

Shaw, David G., Montevideo to Teg- 
ucigalpa 

Sheakley, Diane E., Jakarta to Lima 

Sholl, Rebecca J., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs to Bangkok 

Shollenberger, John F., Foreign Affairs 
Document and Reference Center to 
Frankfurt 

Sigler, Jackson L., Jidda to Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Simpson, Richard G., USSR to Nairobi 

Skok, William Henry, Inter-American Af- 
fairs to Naples 

Slavik, Pauline A., Kenya to Warsaw 

Slovitski, Irene, Belgrade to Rome 

Smith, Charles S., Bogota to Athens 

Smith, Moffett R., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to International Atomic Energy 
Agency, Vienna 

Smith, Richard J., Canadian Affairs to 
Ottawa 

Soper, Charles F., Greece to New Delhi 

Sorenson, Maxine E., Turkey to Frankfurt 

Springer, Stephen R., San Salvador to 
Vienna 

Stefan, Adrienne M., Oceans and Inter- 
national Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs to Paris 

Stevens Jr., David L., Monrovia to 
Ankara 

Stoeckert, Annette S., European Affairs 
to Ottawa 

Stone, Curtis A., Department of Com- 
merce to Manila 

Strathearn, Bruce D., Tunisia to Jidda 

Streeb, Gordon L., Switzerland to Office 
of Under Secretary for Economic Affairs 

Swafford, John M., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Madrid 

Sylawa, Bernice Ann, Warsaw to Athens 

Tagliani, William R., Junior Officer Corps 
to Kingston 

Taylor, John R., Muscat to Mexico 

Taylor, Lawrence Palmer, Jakarta to Ot- 
tawa 

Taylor, Wade A., Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion to Moscow 

Telles, Erminio, Lisbon to Office of 
Communications 

Tepas, Lois E., India to Islamabad 

Tewalt, Ronald L., Manila to Office of 
Communications 

Theros, Patrick N., Damascus to Abu 
Dhabi 

Thomas, Walter J., Brazil to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Thompson, James R., Islamabad to Ma- 
drid 

Thompson, Larry C., Special Domestic 
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Assignments Program to Lima 

Thompson, Richard S., European Affairs 
to Algiers 

Thompson, Russell W., Philippines to 
Office of Communications 

Trail Ill, George A., West African Affairs 
to Johannesburg 

Troutman, Marilyn L., Santiago to Reyk- 
javik 

True, James W., Tijuana to Antwerp 

Tua, Benjamin, Foreign Service Institute 
to Tokyo 

Van Ausdal, Bette C., Bissau to Tunis 

Vanravenswaay, Lyle A., Visa Office to 
Auckland 

Vieira, John A., Abu Dhabi to Rabat 

Vondensteinen, Erwin W., Central Euro- 
pean Affairs to Bonn 

Walker, Edward Lee, Caracas to Office of 
Communications 

Warnell, Jimmie D., Office of Communi- 
cations to Islamabad 

Warnock, John A., Paris to Office of 
Coordinator of International Labor Af- 
fairs 

Watson, Bobby L., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to New Delhi 

Weintraub, Leon, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Tel Aviv 

Weissman, Philip, La Paz to Brussels 

Weppner, A. Virginia, Office of Legal 
Adviser to Luxembourg 

Werner, Sally, Tokyo to East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Wharton, Royal M., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Leningrad 

White, Joseph E., Helsinki to San’a 

Williams, James E., Helsinki to Pouch 
and Courier Operations Division 

Wilson, Robert J., Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division to 
Lima 

Wisgerhof, Paul R., Monterrey to 
Caracas 

Wolff, Alejandro Daniel, Junior Officer 
Corps to Oran 

Wrampelmeier, Brooks, Abu Dhabi to 
Kuwait 

Wright, Roderick M., Turin to Accra 

Youngpeter, Thomas J., Mogadishu to 
Athens 


RESIGNATIONS 
(August) 
Adams Jr., E. Avery, Bureau of Person- 
nel, Board of Examiners 
Ang, May L., Vienna 
Blair, Maria Cristina, Monterrey 
Bohrer, Thomas H., Tijuana 
Bowlin, Alene R., Lima 
Colby, Justine E., San Salvador 
Defossett, William K., Office of Security, 
New York Field Office 
Diggs, J. Hall, Secretariat Staff 
Feuerwerger, Marvin C., Office of Senior 
Adviser to the Secretary 
Fuller, Marsha Louise, Caracas 


PERSONNEL: FOREIGN SERVICE 


Grimmer, Dennis M., Department of 
Commerce 

Hunt, Leamon R., Bureau of Personnel 

Jones-Booker, Roberta, London 

Junk, C. Patricia, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Kingsley, Sunda Khin, Kingston 

La Franchi, Margaret, The Hague 

Ledbetter, Michael Brett, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel 

Lindgren, Susan Kathryn, Kingston 

Lioyd, Janet West, Family Liaison Office 

McArthur, Shirl F., Department of Com- 
merce 

Miller, Robert D., NATO 

Misey, Edward G., Office of Legal Adviser 

Rattray, Ann Dixon, Calgary 

Reichard, Dorothy L., Mexico 

Stone, Arlene C., San Jose 

Sweeney, James J., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office 

Tamny, Mildred P., Inter-American Affairs 

Welsand, Rita J., Medical Services 


RETIREMENTS 
(August) 


Armstrong, Martin Harold, Office of 
Foreign Buildings 

Brooks, Louise M., Overseas Citizens 
Services 

Dolezal, Edward J., Milan 

Eppinger Ummels, Vera F., Bern 

Estep, Hunter L., Intelligence and Re- 
search 

Harper, Elizabeth J., Consular Affairs, 
Visa Office 

Hayne, William A., Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs, Office of Environment, Health and 
Natural Resources 

Hobbs, Harry D., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Holmes, Edward W., Accra 

Hoyt, Michael P.E., Geneva 

Keys, Jean E., The Hague 

Killgore, Andrew |!., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Kogen, David, Frankfurt 

Konkol, Genevieve M., Islamabad 

Mattox, Henry Ellis, Bureau of Personnel 

McCarthy, Robert J., Beijing 

Myerson, Jacob M., Paris 

Ozzelio, James, Bureau of Personnel 

Slater, Warren E., Auckland 

Smith, Joseph L., Medellin 

Szopa, Eugene S., Bureau of Personnel 

Tait, Susan T., Office of Management 
Operations 

Tanguy, Charles R., Office of Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity 

Watson, Ellen V., Bureau of Personnel 

Williamson Jr., Daniel L., London 

Wilson Jr., Orme, Brussels 

Wootton, Charles G., Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
mentO 
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FOREIGN SERVICE NOMINATIONS 


The Senate confirmed the following nominations on September 25: 


Appointment as FSIO-4, consular 
officer, and secretary 


Anthony William Sariti 


Appointment as FSO-6, consular 
officers, and secretaries 


Hector Pablo Barreyro 
Earl Don Mannoia 
Mary Cynthia Smoot 


FSRs to be consular officers and 
secretaries 


James M. Achterhof 
Luis Enrique Acosta 
Manuel F. Acosta 
James Beach Allen 

Earl R. Allison 

Assad Amine 

Gerald Christopher Anderson 
Walter E. Andrusyszyn 
Blaine David Benedict 
Jon D. Berlin 

John C. Bishop 

Steven Lee Blake 

Avis T. Bohien 

Barbara A. Bonamy 
Sherman Gayloid Boone 
Jacquelyn J. Borgel 
Randolph E. Boswell 
Mark M. Boulware 
Barbara Jean Bowie 
Richard E. Bradshaw 
Roberto Gonzales Brady 
Jacquelyn Owens Briggs 
William E. Brooks 

Karen S. Brown 

Edward S. Browne 
Judith F. Buncher 

John Angelo Butler 
Michael A. Butler 

Keith Christian Buxton 
Thomas W. Callow 
James E. Campbell 
Joseph D. Cardosi 
Laraine Newhouse Carter 
Dana T. Cartozian 
Samuel J. Cerrato 
Deborah A. Coates 
Carol A. Colloton 
Stephen L. Conn 

Bruce Edward Connuck 
John Owen Cook 

José E.V. Cunningham 
Andrew Czirjak 

Glyn T. Davies 

Kathleen Rebecca Davis 
James J. Dolge 
Frederick H. Donner 
Raymond W. Eiselt 
Lawrence McNicoll Giisuke Enomoto 
Charles William Evans 
Brian P. Fairchild 
Jonathan D. Farrar 
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Mitchell H. Feigenberg 
Alan C. Ferguson Jr. 
John E. Ferguson 

John Daniel Fernandez 
Kenwood S. Foster 
Stephen R. Fox 

Henry Danton Gaddis 
Priscilla Harter Galassi 
Jenaro A. Garcia 

John L. Gartin 

Norman D. Glick 
Raymond J. Gonzales 
Douglas C. Greene 
Robert B. Greene 
Walter Greenfield 
Gabriel Guerra-Mondragon 
John R. Haberstroh 
Mary Allyn Haines 
Bobby Harris 

William James Haugh 
John Arthur Hedges 
John W. Hendrix 

John W. Hennessy 
Kenneth MacLean Hillas Jr. 
John Hitchcock 

James Robert Holbein 
Mark W. Huffman 
Barbara Fitzsimmons Hughes 
Miriam Irene Hughes 
Stephanie F. Johnson 
John B. Jones 

Peter Graham Kaestner 
Timothy B. Kane 

Jerrold |. Keilson 

Angela Maria Kelsey 
George W. Kenning Jr. 
Leonard J. Lange 

Brent E. Lawson 

Linda K. Lawson 
Richard L. Layne 
George Lee 

Anna Maria Anderson Lehel 
Margery Lemb 

Susan Pierce Lively 
Kenneth Lizzio 
Josephine Ann Stelzig Lockley 
John D. Long 

Nicholas C.H. MacNeil 
Janet Robins Malkemes 
Charles M. Martin 

David C. Martin 

Mary Jeanne Reid Martz 
John P. Marx 

Herbert H. Matsubayashi 
Sue Ellen McCoy 
William McPherson 
Helen Meagher 

Kevin C. Milas 

Jeffrey S. Miller 

James A. Minyard 
Francis X. Monachino 
Roberta Newell Mounaimné 
Susan Margaret Mowle 


Jesse Leroy Myers 

David Napierkowski 

Kevin Glenn Nealer 

Edwin Richard Nolan Jr. 
Robert Lloyd Norman 
David Alan Ochmanek 
Maria Luisa Otero 

E. Alan Platt 

Richard E. Plues 

Frank J. Rafalko Jr. 

Edith A. Reidy 

Phillip H. Ringdahl 

Hazel L. Robinson 

Stanley Herman Robinson 
Harold R. Rooks Jr. 

David Henry Rundell 
Frederick W. Rustmann Jr. 
Royal Lawrence Rutter Jr. 
Elida F. Sdnchez 

Robin Renee Sanders 
Brenda Brown Schoonover 
Thomas E. Shealy 

Dona Phelps Sherman 
Rosemary J. Silvia 
Douglas R. Smith 

Edward Thomas Smith 
Gabrielle Margaret Solleder 
G. Jean Soso 

Madelyn Elizabeth Spirnak 
William N. Stevens 
Gordon John Stirling 
David S. Stott Jr. 
Raymond W. Suarez 
Shaun D. Sullivan 

Maria Alexandra G. Sundquist 
Lisa M. Tender 

Scott Norris Thayer 

Linda Carol Turner 
Margaret E. Vaeth 

Juan F. Valadez 

Richard C. Vandiver 

Kurt A. Wagner 

Ruth A. Whiteside 
Charlotte M. Williams 
Robert M. Witajewski 

Karl Edwin Wycoff 
Stephen Markley Young 
Peter Jay Zabriskie 


FSRs to be consular officers 


Gary Lee Caldwell 
Clifton W. Flowers 
Ronald J. Kelly 
John E. Kwiatkowski 
Charles V. North 
Paul L. Smith 


FSRs to be secretaries 
Stephen R. Bond 
Robert G. Pelikan 
Theodore Riccardi Jr. 


FSSO to be consular officer 
Stephen R. Cromwell 


Promotion from FSO-6 to FSO-5, 
effective May 23, 1980: 


Louis A. McCall @ 
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BUREAU NOTES 


Secretary’s Office 


SECRETARY MUSKIE attended the 
Roosevelt Campobello International Park 
Commission meeting, July 18-19, in Cam- 
pobello, New Brunswick, Canada. He attended 
the Democratic national convention in New 
York, August 12. Accompanying him were 
LEON BILLINGS, executive assistant, and 
CAROLE PARMELEE, personal assistant. 
On August 7, he addressed the annual conven- 
tion of the United Steelworkers of America and 
the GI Forum in Los Angeles. On August 8 he 
addressed the Commonwealth Club of San 
Francisco and the World Affairs Council of 
Northern California, in San Francisco. Ac- 
companying the Secretary were MRS. MUS- 
KIE; SAMUEL BERGER, deputy director, 
Policy Planning Staff; Mr. Billings; GAYLE 
CORY, administrative specialist, Office of the 
Secretary; LESLIE FINN, special assistant to 
the Secretary; and JOHN TRATTNER, De- 
partment spokesman. On August 25, Mr. Mus- 
kie attended the UN General Assembly in New 
York. Accompanying him were ROBERT 
ROSE, special assistant, and TONY WAYNE, 
staff officer, Secretariat Staff. 

The acting coordinator for liaison with 
state and local governments, DAVID SHINN, 
addressed the International Meeting on Re- 
gional Councils, in Montreal, September 
10-12. Local government officials from 
Canada, Mexico and the United States took 
part in this conference.0 


OFFICE OF PROTOCOL 
Chief of protocol ABELARDO L. VAL- 
DEZ greeted Chinese Vice Premier BO YIBO 


upon his arrival at the White House for the 
U.S.-Chinese signing ceremoay on September 
17. The following protocol personnel were in- 
volved in the UN General Assembly session, 
September 15—October 3: Mr. Valdez, 
RICHARD GOOKIN, GEORGE SEALEY, 
JUNE FRAZIER, JEANNE BULL and 
DEBRA MUSE. CAROL BENEFIELD, for- 
merly of the White House, has become the new 
manager of Blair House. The following per- 
sonnel resigned trom the office and the State 
Department: MARIFE HERNANDEZ, assist- 
ant chief of protocol for New York; EILEEN 
McCARTHY, protocol secretary in New York; 
WILLIAM ALTMAN, a summer employee 
who was to begin classes at Oxford in the fall. 
GAHL BOTHE accompanied the U.S. presi- 
dential delegation to the centennial celebra- 
tions in the Congo, September 30-October 
5.3 


Administration 


OFFICE OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Following are recent personnel changes 
Within the office: GEORGE YOUNTS is the 
new director of interagency affairs; BOYD 
KOFFMAN has been named chief of the Pro- 
grams and Engineering Division; ROBERT 
RIBERA is the new chief of foreign opera- 
tions; PAUL del GIUDICE has assumed duties 


OFFICE OF COMMUNICATIONS— 
Deputy assistant secretary Stuart E. 
Branch, left, presents-Superior Honor 
Award to Jack Whitridge, chief, Mail 
and Pouch Branch. 0 


% 
+. 


as chief of the Communications Training Divi- 
sion; RICHARD RAPIER is the diplomatic 
telecommunications service liaison officer to 
the Office of Foreign Buildings; LUTHER 
(TIM) TAYLOR has been selected as regional 
communications programs officer in Manila. A 
new arrival is GLYNN WILHELM. Returnees 
are GAIL and JACK DOWNES, from Pretoria; 
RICHARD RAPIER, from Accra; WILLIAM 
JACKSON, from Rabat; and THOMAS BELL, 
from Stockholm. CHARLOTTE NORWOOD 
transferred from the office to European Af- 
fairs. JANICE LYBYER transferred to the 
Communications Center. 














LANGUAGE SERVICES DIVISION 


GISELA MARCUSE spent three days in 
Chicago in the middle of August to interpret at 
the taking of depositions from witnesses in a 
restraint-of-trade case. About a month later she 
proceeded to New York for similar work at the 
request of the Federal Trade Commission. 
CAROL WOLTER flew to Algeria on August 
16 to interpret for talks on the sale of liquefied 
natural gas. VIVIAN CHANG departed for 
Beijing on August 23 to interpret for two weeks 
of civil aviation talks. She returned in time for 
the meetings of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, which took place in Washington, Sep- 
tember 14-18. STEPHANIE VAN 
REIGERSBERG flew to New York on August 
24 for meetings between the Secretary and the 
foreign minister of Niger. She stayed on for 
meetings between Under Secretary RICHARD 
COOPER and the Algerian foreign minister, as 
well as the chef de cabinet of the Moroccan 
foreign ministry. On August 25 HELEN KAPS 
and CAROL WOLTER began a two-week tour 
with a North Atlantic Assembly delegation 
which took them to Norfolk, Va., Texas, Col- 
orado and California. HARRY OBST inter- 
preted for the Secretary and the foreign minis- 
ter of the Free Republic of Germany. TED 
HERRERA and TONY HERVAS spent August 
25-27 interpreting for a U.S.-Mexico energy 
meeting in Santa Fe, N.M. GISELA MAR- 
CUSE and Mr. Obst interpreted at Fort Belvoir 
on September 2-5 for a meeting of the 
‘‘Bridging the °80s Committee.’’ CYRIL 
MUROMCEW left, September 12, for a week 
of U.S.-Soviet technical discussions on poten- 
tial interference with communications satel- 
lites. LORY ANDERSEN-PETRIE, DIMITRY 
ARENSBURGER and BILL KRIMER fol- 
iowed on September 18 for resumption of 
another session of the Standing Consultative 
Committee. Verbatim reporter MARIE 
TAYLOR traveled to Pittsburgh to cover the 
Secretary’s speech to the World Affairs Coun- 
cil in that city, September 18. CORNELIUS 
IIDA, who was recently transferred to Tokyo, 
returned to Washington on September 17 to 
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interpret during the visit of the Japanese 
foreign minister. The division was happy to 
welcome two long-awaited staff members— 
FERD KUYATT, verbatim reporter, on August 
11, and CAROL SKAGGS, administrative of- 
ficer, on August 25. Language Services per- 
sonnel taking Foreign Service Institute courses 
included Ms. Chang (East Asia), JIM FEENEY 
(American studies), LAURA MYERS and 
JACQUELINE POUSSEVIN (economics, 
trade and modern diplomacy), and PIERRE 
POLLIN (executive performance). 0 





African Affairs 


Assistant Secretary RICHARD M. 
MOOSE addressed a panel on U.S.-Africa re- 
lations, September 10, at the Secretary’s 
foreign policy briefing for black leaders. Dep- 
uty assistant secretary MABEL M. SMYTHE 
moderated the day’s briefings. She also deliv- 
ered a speech, August 17, in Bellagio, Italy, at 
a conference for educational institutions co- 
sponsored by the Phelps-Stokes Fund and the 
Rockefeller Conference Center. Ambassador 
DONALD NORLAND spoke to students and 
faculty at Kalamazoo College, in Michigan, 
August 21. He also briefed business groups in 
Portland, Me., and Worcester, Mass., Sep- 
tember 8-9. Deputy assistant secretary 
CAROL LANCASTER briefed a group of 
business executives on economic policy in Af- 
rica, at the Department’s executive-diplomat 
seminar, September 17. Ambassador 
RICHARD PETREE, deputy U.S. representa- 
tive to the UN, briefed the African diplomatic 
corps in Washington on the U.S. perspective 
on UN General Assembly issues, September 
10. Mr. Moose moderated. Ambassador WIL- 
BERT JOHN LeMELLE spoke at a meeting of 
the Retired Officers’ Association in Birming- 
ham, Ala., and was interviewed by radio sta- 
tions WENN-RA and WBHM-RA, September 
4-5. 


DURBAN, South Africa—Consul gen- 
eral Alan Logan, right, presents 
Meritorious Honor Award to adminis- 
trative assistant Lillian E. Smith. Con- 
sular officer Larry Rossin is on left.0 


PAUL J. HARE, director, Office of 
Southern African Affairs, addressed a group of 
South African refugee students, August 22, 
under the sponsorship of the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, in Washington. KEN BROWN, director, 
Office of Central African Affairs, visited 
Zaire, Congo, Equatorial Guinea, Gabon and 
Cameroon for consultations, in September and 
October. In Brazzaville he joined the U.S. 
delegation to the celebration of the 100th an- 
niversary of the founding of that city, the 
former capital of French Central Africa. 
RALPH GRANER, deputy director, Office of 
Inter-African Affairs, spoke before the Georgia 
Educational Improvement Council, and was 
interviewed by radio station WRNG-RA in 
Atlanta, August 27. JAMES OVERLY, Office 
of Central African Affairs, briefed the Sister 
City Committee of Richmond, Va., September 
10, about Brazzaville. CORNELIA BRYANT, 
Economic Policy Staff, attended planning ses- 
sions for the Africa portion of the 1982 
World’s Fair in Knoxville, September 11-12. 
She was accompanied by a group of Africans. 
H. MARSHALL CARTER, Office of West 
African Affairs, participated in a panel on 
human rights, August 30, at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, in Washington. 

STEVEN WAGENSEIL replaced SUSAN 
MOWLE as desk officer for Cameroon, 


CAPE TOWN—Political counselor Jay 
Taylor (reassigned recently to Beijing), 
left, receives Superior Honor Award 
from charge Howard K. Walker. 0 


Equatorial Guinea, Gabon and Sao Tome and 
Principe. ALAN M. HARDY, desk officer for 
Mozambique and Namibia, accompanied Mr. 
Moose to New York, September 11-12, for 
Namibia contact group meetings at the U.S. 
mission to the UN. DANIEL H. SIMPSON 
entered on duty in Southern Africa Affairs as 
deputy director, in late August, after having 
served in Lubumbashi. ALAN L. KEYES en- 
tered on duty in the same office as desk officer 
for Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland, and 
also assistant desk officer for Zimbabwe, in 
early September. He comes from Bombay. 
JAMES F. MORIARTY entered on duty in the 
same office as economic officer, in early Sep- 
tember; he comes from Mbabane. DAVID B. 
DLOUHY, desk officer for South Africa, 
traveled to southern Africa on his orientation 
trip, September 9-25. Ambassadors on con- 
sultation included H. ROBERT MELONE, 
who accompanied Rwanda President JU- 
VENAL HABYARIMANA on his private visit 
to the United States and the UN. Ambassador 
FRANCES COOK completed her consultations 
and departed for Bujumbura, where she pre- 
sented her credentials, September 25. 
ALFRED R. BARR, desk officer in the Office 
of East Africa Affairs, recently completed his 
orientation trip to Madagascar, Mauritius, the 
Indian Ocean territories, and Tanzania. 0 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Director RALPH EARLE II visited Max- 
well Air Force Base, Ala., October 27 to speak 
to the faculty and class of the Air War College. 
Assistant director CHARLES VAN DOREN 
discussed the status and prospects of the treaty 
on nonproliferation of nuclear weapons, in an 
address September 8 in Mexico City. Mr. Van 





Doren, who heads the agency’s Non-Pro- 
liferation Bureau, spoke before the American 
Nuclear Society’s international executive con- 
ference on nonproliferation and safeguards. 
The U.S.-Soviet Standing Consultative Com- 
mission on SALT began a new session in 
Geneva, September 24. Ambassador ROBERT 
W. BUCHHEIM, the U.S. commissioner, was 
assisted by FRANK P. DeSIMONE, JAMES 
W. MILER and LORRAINE A. KOSTEL- 
NICK. 

MATTHEW DALEY, a career Foreign 
Service officer, has left the agency after more 
than two years to begin a year of Turkish lan- 
guage training at the Foreign Service Institute. 
He will be assigned to the American consulate 
general at Izmir. JANNE E. NOLAN is on 
leave of absence for a year to undertake a 
doctoral fellowship, at Stanford University, 
that will enable her to complete her doctorate 
in international relations at the Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy. KATHLEEN 
STRANG is on leave of absence for an aca- 
demic year to work toward a master’s at Har- 
vard’s Kennedy School of Government. JOHN 
POHL, a general services assistant with the 
agency staff in Geneva for 18 months, has re- 
signed to return to the United States. ROBERT 
J. EINHORN has left on a one-year leave of 
absence, to direct the Face-to-Face Program of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. The program arranges meetings of Gov- 
ernment officials, private citizens and the 
press, for discussions of current issues. Cap- 
tain JOHN WEED is on detail to the agency 
from the Navy, to serve as a military affairs 
officer in the Weapons Evaluation and Control 
Bureau. Before joining the agency, he was 
chief of the Nuclear Weapons Branch, 
Strategic Operations Division, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. GERALD ROBERT has joined the 
agency as a part-time student assistant, while 
working on a master’s degree in international 
relations at George Washington University. 
Mr. Robert, who has been assigned:to the 
Weapons Evaluation and Control Bureau, pre- 
viously worked at the American embassy in 
Rome and as an intern in the Department’s 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research. FRANK 
TUMMINIA, a career Foreign Service officer, 
has been assigned to the Regional Affairs Divi- 
sion of the International Security Programs 
Bureau to work on matters related to the Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe. Mr. Tumminia has served in Bar- 
bados, Hong Kong, Portugal, Spain and 
Romania. His most recent assignment in the 
Department was as desk officer for Romania. 
Oo 


Consular Affairs 


A swearing-in ceremony was held in the 
Benjamin Franklin Room, September 12, for 
Ambassador DIEGO C. ASENCIO as assistant 
secretary. As part of National Hispanic Herit- 
age Week activities, Mr. Asencio addressed 
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the following groups: International Affairs In- 
stitute of the National Security Agency; the 
Washington Council for Hispanic Employees, 
at the Department of Transportation; the His- 
panic American Cultural Effort, at the Depart- 
ment of Labor; employees of ICA and the De- 
partment of Energy; and civil and military em- 
ployees at Andrews Air Force Base. He also 
attended the congressional Hispanic caucus’ 
annual dinner. Along with special assistant 
RICHARD McCOY, and FRANCIS RANDO, 
of the Office of Overseas Citizen Services, he 
attended the signing ceremony at the White 
House for the consular convention with the 
Peoples Republic of China. 

Mr. McCoy lectured at the Army War 
College, September 15, on immigration law, 
refugee law and policy and the illegal alien 
problem. The following awards were presented 
to members of the assistant secretary’s office: 
PETER K. MURPHY, former special assist- 
ant, Superior Honor Award; M. CATHERINE 
GERARDI, staff assistant, Meritorious Honor 
Award; and MARY ANN YODEN, former 
public affairs adviser, Meritorious Honor 
Award. On August 28, LOUIS P. GOELZ be- 
came the new deputy assistant secretary for 
overseas citizen services. Mr. Goelz’s last po- 
sition was consul general in Seoul. On August 
26-29, ADRIENNE HATCHETT and PAT- 
RICIA CARTER of the bureau’s personnel of- 
fice, visited the Miami Passport Agency to 
meet with the staff. LaVERNE FLETCHER of 
the bureau’s personnel section was a guest 
model in the Foreign Affairs Recreation As- 
sociation fall fashion show, September 17. 
ELIZABETH BERUBE has transfered from the 
Visa Office to the bureau’s front office as a 
staff assistant. 

The deputy assistant secretary for passport 
services, NORBERT J. KRIEG, attended 
meetings hosted by the Federal Republic of 
Germany, on machine-readable passports, 
September 8-12, in Bonn, Berlin and Con- 
stance. Mr. Krieg reported that tripartite un- 
derstanding was reached on the method of ren- 
dering machine-readable the future passport 
documents of both countries and the United 
Kingdom. Mr. Krieg also visited the Stamford 
Passport Agency, September 2-3. Stamford is 
one of three new passport agencies opened by 
the bureau two years ago. MICHELE TRUITT, 
acting director of Passport Services’ Office of 
Operations, conducted passport fraud semi- 
nars, August 4-8, for senior passport exam- 
iners at the Boston and Philadelphia Passport 
Agencies. Mrs. Truitt also met with Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service and Depart- 
ment security personnel in both cities to dis- 
cuss fraud issues. 

A consular assistance team visited the 
embassy in Athens, August 11-15. It was led 
by FRANCIS X. LAMBERT, and included 
JOHN H. ADAMS, Visa Office; BROOKE C. 
HOLMES, Executive Office; FIORE DI 
PAOLO, Office of Foreign Buildings; and 
STEVEN K. HALTER, Executive Office, 
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Bureau of European Affairs. Mr. Lambert, Mr. 
Adams and Mr. di Paolo also visited the con- 
sulate general in Karachi, August 17-23. On 
August 5, CORNELIUS D. SCULLY appeared 
as a guest on the New York television show 
**Smart Talk.’’ He discussed the ineligibility 
sections of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. 

New arrivals in the Visa Office are: ED- 
WARD KREUSER, director, Office of Field 
Support and Liaison, SETON STAPLETON, 
Immigrant Visa Control and Reporting Divi- 
sion, WILLIAM E. RYERSON, director, Of- 
fice of Public and Diplomatic Liaison; DAVID 
H. HUTCHINSON, Diplomatic Liaison Divi- 
sion; GERALDINE MURRAY and RACHEL 
SMITH, Telephone Inquiries Branch; AN- 
THONY BERA and TIMOTHY J. DUNN, Advi- 
sory Opinions Division, JOSEPH RADFORD 
and CLAUDIA MARKS, Written Inquiries 
Branch; and JOANNE L. MOOT, Post Liaison 
Division. BRENDA L. DOW has retired from 
the Visa Office. 0 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Negotiations resulting in the first air 
transport agreement between the United States 
and the People’s Republic of China concluded, 
September 8, in Beijing. The Deputy assistant 
secretary for transportation and telecommuni- 
cations, B. BOYD HIGHT, chairman of the 
U.S. delegation, initialed the agreement for the 
United States. JAMES FERRER JR.., director 
of the Office of Aviation, headed the U-S. 
delegation to civil aviation talks with the 
Philippines, in Manila, September 1-10. A 
U.S. team led by RICHARD W. BOGOSIAN, 
chief of the Aviation Negotiations Division, 
was in Quito and Panama City, September 
2-8, for consultations with the governments of 
Ecuador and Panama on civil aviation matters. 
JOAN GRAVATT of the Aviation Policy Divi- 
sion traveled to New York, September 9, to 
attend a meeting on aviation security issues. 
On the same date GARY COUEY, also of the 
Aviation Policy Division, attended a meeting 
hosted by the New York Port Authority con- 
cerning arrivals of state aircraft bringing 
foreign dignitaries to the UN General Assem- 
bly. 

TODD STEWART, director of the Office 
of Maritime Affairs, led the U.S. delegation to 
the meeting of the UN Conference on Trade and 
Development’s Committee on Shipping, Sep- 
tember 1-12, in Geneva, and was supported by 
FRANK ADAMS of the same office. JAMES 
TREICHEL of the Office of Maritime Affairs 
represented the bureau in negotiations in Beij- 
ing, August 30-September 4, which led to the 
initialing of a maritime agreement with China; 
he also participated in bilateral maritime dis- 
cussions in Manila, September 8-10. 

MICHAEL CALINGAERT, deputy assist- 
ant secretary for international resources and 
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food policy, attended a meeting in early Au- 
gust in Paris, along with officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, to discuss the opera- 
tions of the bilateral grains agreement with 
Soviet officials. On September 4, he addressed 
the National Materials Advisory Board on the 
subject of dependence on foreign sources of 
non-fuel minerals. 

The deputy assistant secretary for trade 
and commercial affairs, HARRY KOPP, led a 
delegation of U.S. officials from the Office of 
the U.S. Trade Representative, the Department 
of Commerce, and the Department of Agricul- 
ture, for trade talks with Brazil, in Brasilia, 
August 11-12. The talks covered bilateral 
problems, particularly Brazilian controls on 
the export of hides and restrictions on the im- 
port of aircraft, and such multilateral issues as 
developing-country participation in the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, and trade 
as a topic in the global negotiations. DE- 
BORAH LINDE of the Special Trade Ac- 
tivities Division was a member of the U.S. 
delegation to Tokyo, August 4-8, which dis- 
cussed coverage of purchases by Nippon Tele- 
graph and Telephone under the Agreement on 
Government Procurement. Such coverage will 
ensure access by U.S. firms to an estimated 
$3.3 billion in annual procurement by Nippon 
Telegraph and Telephone. Ms. Linde was also 
a member of the U.S. delegation to Tokyo, 
July 26-August 1, which discussed im- 
plementation of the multilateral trade negotia- 
tions agreement on technical barriers to trade. 

JOHN WOLF of the Office of Monetary 
Affairs undertook a week of consultations at 
the Federal Reserve Board of New York, Sep- 
tember 15-19. MARSHALL CASSE, newly- 
arrived deputy director of the same office, was 
a member of the U.S. delegation in Paris, 
September 14-15, which prepared positions 
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SAN FRANCISCO— Ambassador to the 
Philippines Richard W. Murphy, center, 
meets with Paul O’Leary, president, 
World Trade Club, and Richard Landis, 
chairman of Del Monte—two business 
leaders Mr. Murphy consulted with, 
under the auspices of the Business Coun- 
cil for International Understanding.O 


for the International Monetary Fund annual 
meetings in late September. 

PHILIP LINCOLN has reported for duty 
as deputy director of the Office of Investment 
Affairs. Other new employees in the bureau 
include Mr. Casse, deputy director of the Of- 
fice of Monetary Affairs; ROBERT McMUL- 
LEN, deputy director of the Office of De- 
velopment Finance; GEORGE THIGPEN, 
deputy director of the Office of Commercial 
Affairs; G. PAUL BALABANIS, Planning and 
Economic Analysis Staff; CHARLES DUD- 
LEY, assistant chief, Aviation Programs and 
Policy Division, CAROLYN ERVIN, special 
assistant in the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary; MICHAEL GOLDMAN, chief, Food 
Programs Division, JOHN McDANIEL, Mes- 
sage Center; VICTOR COMRAS, Office of 
East/West Trade; MICHAEL LEU, Special 
Trade Activities and Commercial Treaties Di- 
vision; ROBERT KNICKMEYER, Office of 
Energy Producing Country Affairs; CHARLES 
RIES, Office of Energy Consuming Country 
Affairs; STEPHEN THOMPSON and 
DONALD GRABENSTETTER, both of the 
Industrial and Strategic Materials Division; 
JOYCE RABENS, Trade Agreements Divi- 
sion, STEPHEN DORMAN, Office of De- 
velopment Finance; JOSEPH SALOOM, Avi- 
ation Negotiations Division; MILES HEN- 
DERSON, Textiles Division; and JOHN 
RILEY, Office of Business Practices. 0 
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European Affairs 


Deputy assistant secretary RAYMOND C. 
EWING traveled to Berlin the week of Sep- 
tember 7, for consultations with officials of the 
German Democratic Republic. He also visited 
West Berlin and Bonn, to meet with American 
and German Officials. Ambassador KING- 
MAN BREWSTER, London, was in Wash- 
ington, September 4-5, for consultations. 
While in the Department, he met with the 
United Kingdom/Ireland Interagency Group. 
Ambassador THOMAS O. ENDERS, U.S. 
representative to the European Communities, 
was in Washington, September 2-8, for con- 
sultations. Ambassador RICHARD A. ERIC- 
SON JR., Iceland, was in the Department for 
consultations, September 8-19. He briefed the 
Nordic Interagency Group, September 10. 
Ambassador ROBERT J. McCLOSKEY, 
Greece, was in the Department on consulta- 
tions, July 30-August 6, and August 28- 
September 5. Ambassador WILLIAM V. 
SHANNON, Ireland, was in the Department 
for consultations, September 10-12. Ambas- 
sador GALEN L. STONE, Cyprus, was in the 
Department on consultations, August 5-6. 
Ambassador THOMAS J. WATSON JR., 
Moscow, was in the Department, September 
3-4, on consultations. 

DENNIS LAMB, deputy chief of mission 
at the U.S. mission to European Communities, 
was in the Department for consultations, Au- 
gust 25-29. The following officers consulted 
in the Office of Central European Affairs prior 
to departing for post: GRANT MOUSER, to 
Hamburg as consul general; OTHO ESKIN, 
back to Embassy Berlin; FELIX BLOCH and 


COPENHAGEN—Ambassador Warren 
D. Manshel, assisted by consul Bruce 
Beardsley, cuts ribbon to open refur- 
bished lobby and consular section. An 
extensive remodeling of all floors of the 
chancery has just been completed. 0 





CARL CLEMENT, to Vienna; and MARK 
LISSFELT, to Bonn, August 16-September 
15. BRUCE CLARK, German Democratic Re- 
public desk officer, Office of Central Euro- 
pean Affairs, consulted at Embassy Berlin 
September 3-18. THOMAS WESTON, desk 
officer for the Federal Republic of Germany, 
consulted in Bonn and Munich, September 
6-14. On August 18, WARD THOMPSON as- 
sumed his duties as Swiss/Austria desk officer. 
On August 19, PATRICIA KLINGENMAIER 
assumed her duties as secretary to the Federal 
Republic of Germany desk officer. WILLIAM 
H. DAMERON, officer-in-charge of Finnish 
affairs and of regional economic affairs, Office 
of Northern European Affairs, traveled to Lon- 
don, Brussels, The Hague, Helsinki and 
Copenhagen, September 15-26. 

ROBERT K. GERMAN, assumed his 
duties as director of the Office of Soviet Union 
Affairs, August 18, replacing WILLIAM T. 
SHINN JR. ANN DARBYSHIRE, new offi- 
cer-in-charge of bilateral relations, traveled to 
San Francisco, August 26-28, to confer with 
local officials. GEORGE L. RUECKERT, 
officer-in-charge, multilateral political affairs, 
addressed the National Conference of the 
Union of Councils of Soviet Jewry, on U.S.- 
Soviet relations, September 6, at the Sheraton 
Park Hotel, Washington. MARK R. PARRIS, 
multilateral political affairs officer, addressed 
the national security affairs seminar of 
Moorehead State University, Moorehead, Ky., 
September 9. His subject was Soviet Mideast 
policy. LARRY C. NAPPER, multilateral 
political affairs officer, addressed area studies 
students at the Foreign Service Institute, on the 
Soviet Union and the Middle East, August 21. 
Mr. Napper also spoke at the special briefing 
for the Armed Forces Staff College, held in the 
Department, September 9. His subject was 
U.S.-Soviet relations. The following joined the 
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NICOSIA, Cyprus—Ambassador Galen 
L. Stone, center, presents safe driving 
wards to (left to right) Arestis Ioannou, 
Andreas Kyriacou, John Polyviou, Nicos 
Kolotas, Pantelis loannou, Christakis 
Constantinou and Gregoris Pardalis. 0 


Office of Soviet Union Affairs during the 
summer: HUGH G. HAMILTON, NICHOLAS 
BURAKOW and LYNNE COX, Economic 
Section; ANDREW GOODMAN, Bilateral 
Section. 

AVIS BOHLEN, Office of European Se- 
curity and Political Affairs, traveled to Brus- 
sels, September 15-16, to attend a meeting of 
the NATO special consultative group. Lieuten- 
ant Colonel GAYLEN ROBERTS escorted the 
NATO Defense Review Committee on a 10- 
day tour of U.S. military facilities. JOHN H. 
KING joined the Defense Policy Section of 
the Office of European Security and Political 
Affairs, as officer-in-charge, replacing JOHN 
A. FROEBE. The section also welcomed 
ROGER L. DANKERT, replacing JOANNA 
W. MARTIN, and ANN K. GARNER, for- 
merly with the Department of Defense. 0 


Inspector General’s Office 


Conduct-of-relations inspections are 
slated this year for Italy (team leader: 
ROBERT J. MARTENS); Denmark, Finland, 
Iceland, Norway, Sweden (team leader: 
JAMES C. HAAHR); Australia, New Zealand, 
Papua New Guinea, Fiji (team leader: JOHN 
A. LINEHAN). A management audit of as- 
pects of the refugee program in Somalia (team 
leader: HUGH B. HOLLINGSWORTH) will 
be conducted, as well as inspections of the 
joint administrative operations in Cairo and 


Khartoum (team leader: DAVID R. THOM- 
SON). An inspection of the training function is 
still underway (team leader: C. ARTHUR 
BORG). Several other special inspections and 
audits will be performed. 

A one-day meeting was held in September 
with Bureau of Personnel representatives, who 
briefed the inspectors on the functions, opera- 
tions and structure of that bureau. SHERON L. 
MAKELL will join the Office of Inspector 
General as a secretary supporting the inspec- 
tion staff. Inspectors departing for onward as- 
signments are MARVIN F. SMITH, refugee 
program controller, and THOMAS N. Mc- 
CLURE, deputy budget officer in the Bureau 
of East Asian and Pacific Affairs. 0 


International Narcotics 
Matters 


Assistant Secretary MATHEA FALCO 
addressed the Portland, Ore., World Affairs 
Council in August, on developments in the in- 
ternational drug control situation. In addition, 
Ms. Falco was a delegate to the sixth UN Con- 
gress on Prevention of Crime and Treatment of 
Offenders, in Caracas, Venezuela. FER- 
NANDO BAEZA, executive officer and chief 
narcotics officer of the Mexican attorney gen- 
eral, led a delegation to the eighth program re- 
view of remote sensing, in September, in the 
Department, in conjunction with the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. Ms. 
Falco presented plaques to Mr. Baeza and AL- 
BERTO VILLASAVA, the chief Mexican 
technician, for their respective roles in the 
Mexican narcotics eradication effort and the 
remote sensing program. JOSEPH McLEAN, 
program officer for Mexico; MAURICE TAN- 
NER, chief of the narcotics assistance unit in 
the U.S. embassy in Mexico, and his deputy, 
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RICHARD MARTINEZ, orchestrated the re- 
view. DONNELLY SOHLIN, deputy execu- 
tive director of the UN Fund for Drug Abuse 
Control, conferred with officials of the bureau 
and the Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs covering narcotics programs in coun- 
tries of mutual interest. STAN SAMUELSON, 
narcotics control officer in Islamabad; FRAN- 
CIS CRAIG, narcotics control officer in 
Bogota; and RICHARD HART, chief of the 
narcotics control unit in Bangkok, were in the 
Department for consultations during August. 
BRUCE FLATIN and JOHN LYLE of the 
bureau’s Washington staff participated in 
briefings for agency principals and con- 
gressmen on the growing impact of southwest 
Asian heroin in the United States.0 


International Organization 
Affairs 


Deputy assistant secretary MARION 
CREEKMORE was a member of the U.S. 
delegation to the 11th special session of the 
UN General Assembly, on development, in 
New York, August 25-September 13. Deputy 
assistant secretary SARAH GODDARD 
POWER addressed a conference at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan on the UN Decade for 
Women, September 20. MELVYN 
LEVITSKY, director, Office of UN Political 
Affairs, participated in the NATO UN experts 
meeting, in Brussels, September 8. He was 
also in Copenhagen for consultations with 
Danish foreign ministry officials, and in 
Geneva for discussions with international or- 
ganization officials and the U.S. mission. 
WILLIAM MENOLD served on the U.S. dele- 
gation to the meeting of the UN ad hoc com- 
mittee on the Indian Ocean, July 21-August 8, 
in New York. During August and September, 
R. GRANT SMITH, PHILIP C. WILCOX, 
DOUGLAS L. McELHANEY and ROBERT I. 
RANDOLPH attended bilateral meetings at the 
U.S. mission in New York. PHILIP S. KAP- 
LAN, director, Office of Multilateral Affairs, 
Plans and Coordination, attended the 67th In- 
terparliamentary Union Conference, in Berlin, 
September 16-25, as the State Department ad- 
viser to the U.S. congressional delegation. 
MARTIN JACOBS was a member of the U.S. 
delegation to the meeting of the executive 
board of UNESCO, in Paris, August 25- 
September 12. JANE MARTE, communica- 
tions policy officer, Agency Directorate for 
Transportation and Communications, was the 
U.S. alternate representative to the UN Com- 
mittee on Information, August 4-22, in New 
York. SAM KELLER, Office of International 
Economic Policy, was a member of the U.S. 
delegation to the UN General Assembly special 
session in New York, August 25-September 
12. NEIL BOYER was a member of the U.S. 
delegation to the annual western Pacific re- 
gional meeting of the World Health Organiza- 
tion. The meeting was held in Manila, Sep- 
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tember 9-15. Mr. Boyer was also a delegate to 
the annual directing council meeting of the Pan 
American Health Organization, in Washington, 
September 22-October 3. 

CAROLEE HEILEMAN, from Paris, has 
been designated director of the International 
Women’s Programs Directorate, replacing 
BARBARA GOOD, who is in language train- 
ing at the Foreign Service Institute before de- 
parting for Calcutta. KENNETH PLUMMER, 
from Monterrey, and LARRY MILLSPAUGH, 
from the Sinai Field Mission, have transferred 
to the Office of International Conferences. 
MICHELLE BOWLING has transferred from 
the Bureau of Public Affairs to this office. 
JOSEPH PRESEL, from Vienna, has been as- 
signed to the Office of UN Political Affairs, 
where he is serving as officer-in-charge of 
arms control, outer space and ocean affairs. 
LOUIS HAGE, from the Office of UN Political 
Affairs, has retired. STEPHEN WHITMER 
and STEPHEN PULASKI, from AID, have 
been assigned to the Office of Economic Pol- 
icy and the Agricultural Directorate, respec- 
tively. JOHN PATRICK RALEIGH is serving 
as a presidential management intern in the Of- 
fice of UN Systems Coordination. RICHARD 
CHRISTENSEN, from Zagreb, has been as- 
signed to the Development and Humanitarian 
Programs Directorate. KENNETH 
YALOWITZ has transferred from the Hague to 
the Office of International Economic Policy. 
JOYCE RABENS has transferred to the Bureau 
of Economic Affairs. BETTY JOHNSON has 
been reassigned from the Office of the Inspec- 
tor General to the Transportation and Com- 
munications Directorate. BARBARA RHIAN, 


from Monrovia, has been assigned to the Pol- 
icy Management Staff. RICHARD HAR- 
RINGTON, from Oporto, has been assigned to 
the UN Conference on New and Renewable 
Sources of Energy. The following are interning 
in the bureau: STEPHEN PORTER, in the De- 
velopment and Humanitarian Programs Direc- 
torate; JAMES DUFFETT, in the Labor Di- 
rectorate; and KEVIN JOHNSON, in the Of- 
fice of Multilateral Policy Coordination, and 
JOSHUA KATZ, in the UNESCO Director- 
ate.O 


U.S. MISSION TO THE UN 


Ambassador DONALD F. McHENRY, 
U.S. permanent representative to the UN, trav- 
eled to his hometown, East St. Louis, Ill., 
September 5, to participate in the dedication of 
Donald F. McHenry Elementary School. He 
briefed members of the UN press corps on is- 
sues to be addressed at the 35th General As- 
sembly, September 12 and, on September 15, 
with Ambassador WILLIAM J. VANDEN 
HEUVEL, deputy representative, addressed 
125 American newspaper editors participating 
in a United Nations Association seminar in 
New York, on the same subject. Mr. McHenry 
joined Vice President WALTER MONDALE, 
Secretary General KURT WALDHEIM and 
under secretary general BRIAN URGUHART 
in paying tribute to RALPH BUNCHE, at a 
dedication ceremony at the UN prior to the un- 
veiling of a monument in Mr. Bunche’s honor, 
at Ralph Bunche Park, 431 Street and Ist Av- 
enue, New York, September 15. Mr. vanden 
Heuvel briefed 50 members of the Argentine 
Defense College, on the U.S. perspective on 
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We think you ought to know that our own Larry Gordon Piper is not a 
movie star; he is ambassador to The Gambia. Moreover, Jack Palance is a 
movie star; he is not a Foreign Service officer. Got that? (If you’re confused 
by look-alikes you know, send the photos to Editor, DGP/PA, Room 4515; 
the NEWSLETTER J/oves to set these things straight.) 0 


Mr. Palance 
(Washington Star Staff Photo) 
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UN issues, September 9. Ambassador 
RICHARD W. PETREE, U.S. deputy repre- 
sentative in the Security Council, briefed per- 
sons in the following groups on issues which 
will be considered by the 35th General Assem- 
bly: the Armed Forces Staff College, Sep- 
tember 11; the Naval War College, September 
17, in New York; the African diplomatic corps 
and the black leadership conference at the 
State Department, September 10. Ambassador 
JOAN SPERO, U.S. representative to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, briefed members of 
the New York and foreign press on the UN 
11th special session on development, August 
29 and September 17. Ms. Spero; CHARLES 
MEISSNER, U.S. special negotiator for eco- 
nomic matters; and MARION CREEKMORE, 
deputy assistant secretary, Bureau of Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, addressed the Na- 
tional Coalition on Development Action, on is- 
sues being discussed at the special session, 
September 5, in New York. Ms. Spero and 
Ambassador MICHAEL DUPUY, Canada, 
participated in a roundtable discussion, on the 
same topic, for representatives of non- 
governmental organizations attending the spe- 
cial session, August 29. Ambassador H. CARL 
McCALL, U.S. alternate representative for 
special political affairs, addressed the Cross- 
roads Media Symposium, organized by the 
Pineapple Growers Association of Hawaii, in 
Honolulu, September 8, on the North-South 
dialogue and Third World attitudes towards the 
New International Economic Order. 0 


Legal Adviser’s Office 


Deputy legal adviser WILLIAM LAKE 
accompanied Ambassador SOL LINOWITZ on 
his trip to Jerusalem and Cairo, August 29- 
September 5, for discussions about resuming 
the autonomy negotiations for the West Bank 
and Gaza. Assistant legal adviser FRANK 
WILLIS traveled to Beijing as a member of the 
U.S. delegation negotiating a civil air transport 
agreement. Talks were held, August 26- 
September 9, when negotiations concluded 
with the initialing of a final agreement. 

TED KASSINGER was in New York, 
September 9-12, attending industry advisory 
board meetings of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. 

TERENCE J. FORTUNE traveled to 
Beijing and served as counsel to a U.S. dele- 
gation which initialed a maritime agreement 
with the People’s Republic of China, Sep- 
tember 4. The agreement was signed by 
PRESIDENT CARTER and Vice Premier BO 
YIBO, September 17. ROBERT SLOAN, 
attorney-adviser in the Office of Nuclear Af- 
fairs, traveled to Vienna, September 22- 
October 5, for discussions on a proposed nu- 
clear fuel bank and to participate in the U.S. 
delegation to the International Atomic Energy 
Agency committee on assurance of nuclear 
supply. RONALD J. BETTAUER, assistant 
legal adviser for nuclear affairs, lectured on 
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renegotiation of peaceful nuclear cooperation 
agreements, at the American Law Institute- 
American Bar Association course on atomic 
energy licensing and regulation, in Washing- 
ton, September 25. DAVID P. STEWART at- 
tended the Office of Personnel Management’s 
executive development seminar, in Oakridge, 
Tenn., August 10-29. PAUL BOFINGER at- 
tended the program director’s management 
seminar at the Foreign Service Institute, Sep- 
tember 10-12. JOHN R. ARBOGAST joined 
the Office of Nuclear Affairs as attorney- 
adviser, transferring from the Office of Oceans 
and Environmental Affairs. 0 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Deputy assistant secretary MORRIS 
DRAPER addressed the 1980-81 chairmen of 
the United Jewish Appeal, on Mideast issues, 
at the White House, August 18. Mr. Draper 
participated in a panel discussion on the au- 
tonomy negotiations, before students from the 
Washington Center for Learning Alternatives, 
August 21. Deputy assistant secretary JOSEPH 
TWINAM addressed the Department’s Execu- 
tive Diplomat Seminar, September 16. Mr. 
Twinam’s topic was ‘‘The Middle East: Policy 
Issues and Economic Prospects.”’ 

On September 11, EDWARD PECK, di- 
rector, Office of Egyptian Affairs, briefed the 
Brookings Institution executive seminar par- 
ticipants on U.S. policy toward the Mideast. 
DAVID ROBINS, political/economic officer, 
Office of Egyptian Affairs, participated in a 


TUNIS—Ambassador Stephen Bosworth 
presents meritorious step increases to 
communicators Leo Cyr and Barbara 
Gregory. Not included in photo was Bill 
Vance.0 
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panel discussion on U.S.-Egyptian business, at 
a seminar in San Francisco, September 11, 
sponsored by the Bank of America and the 
U.S.-Arab Chamber of Commerce. 

Recent arrivals and departures in the 
bureau: HERBERT RATHNER, administrative 
officer, has joined the staff of the bureau 
executive director. WILLIAM L. SIMMONS 
has assumed his new duties in the Office of 
Pakistan, Afghanistan and Bangladesh Affairs. 
DON JENSEN, budget officer, has transferred 
to the Bureau of Consular Affairs. JEAN 
FITZGERALD, secretary, has departed for her 
new assignment in Copenhagen. CYNTHIA 
SUTTON, secretary, has departed for her as- 
signment at Embassy Nouakchott. CA- 
THERINE ALLEN, secretary, has transferred 
to the Bureau of Personnel. Ambassadors con- 
sulting in the bureau included FRANCOIS 
DICKMAN, Kuwait; NICHOLAS A. VEL- 
IOTES, Jordan; WILLIAM D. WOLLE, 
United Arab Emirates; and DAVID T. 
SCHNEIDER, Bangladesh.DO 


SINAI SUPPORT MISSION 


Ambassador FRANK E. MAESTRONE 
was sworn-in as special representative of the 
President and director of the mission, August 
22. He has been a career Foreign Service offi- 
cer since 1948. In 1976, he was named ambas- 
sador to Kuwait, a post he held until his most 
recent appointment as diplomat-in-residence at 
the University of California at San Diego. He 
succeeds Ambassador C. WILLIAM KON- 
TOS. Mr. Maestrone and FRANK G. 
TRINKA, executive assistant, visited the Mid- 
dle East, September 17-October 1, for con- 
sultations at the Sinai Field Mission, in Cairo, 
Jerusalem and Tel Aviv. DONALD A. 
KRUSE, deputy director, arrived in August to 
begin his tour of duty. His predecessor, 
RICHARD J. SLOTT, completed his tour and 
after home leave was to be assigned to the 
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Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. J. 
TAYLOR BLANTON and JO ANN PACE ar- 
rived at the field mission to begin their tours as 
liaison officer and secretary to the director, re- 
spectively. Communications support officer 
STEVEN E. AULDRIDGE completed his tour 
at the field mission in July, and departed for 
reassignment in Seoul. In August liaison offi- 
cer GARY PRICE and support communications 
officer JOHN BLANKE arrived at the field 
mission to begin their tours of duty. Liaison 
officer LARRY MILLSPAUGH departed the 
field mission in August on reassignment to the 
Office of International Conferences. 0 


Personnel 


In the Office of Foreign Service Career 
Development and Assignments, KITTY 
ALLEN, placement officer, received a 
Superior Honor Award for her performance in 
N’Djamena, Chad, and MARGARET ARCE- 
MENT, a secretary, received a Meritorious 
Honor Award for her performance in Praia, 
Cape Verde. The types of awards and the titles 
of the recipients were incorrectly reported in 
the August-September issue because of flawed 
information given to the NEWSLETTER.O 


Public Affairs 


WILLIAM J. DYESS was sworn in, Au- 
gust 29, as assistant secretary. FRANCIS T. 
McNAMARA, a career Foreign Service offi- 
cer, was selected as the senior deputy assistant 
secretary. JANE WALES and FRANCIS 
GOMEZ will also serve as deputy assistant 
secretaries. Ms. Wales was special assistant to 
the former assistant secretary, HODDING 
CARTER; Mr. Gomez is from ICA. MARY 
ANN YODEN has joined the staff as special 
assistant to Mr. Dyess. MARY SWANN, spe- 
cial projects staffer, has been reassigned from 
the Office of Public Communication to the 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs. MICHELLE 
BOWLING, Correspondence Management 
Unit, Office of Public Communication, ac- 
cepted a position in the Bureau of International 
Organization Affairs. GLADYS LUJAN has 
joined the Office of Public Programs as a pro- 
gram officer in the Northern Division. Mrs. 
Lujan has returned from Lagos. 

OFFICE OF THE HISTORIAN: On Au- 
gust 14, the office served as host to over 50 
historians from throughout the country who 
were visiting the University of Maryland to 
attend the convention of the Society for Histo- 
rians of American Foreign Relations. The pro- 
gram at the Department was on publication of 
the ‘‘Foreign Relations’’ series. Participating 
were Mr. Dyess; Mr. McNamafa; deputy as- 
sistant secretary CLAYTON McMANAWAY, 
JR.; and the director of the Office of the His- 
torian, DAVID F. TRASK. The majority of 
the professional staff of the office also took 
part in the sessions held at the university, Au- 
gust 14-16. 
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Three members of the office presented pa- 
per at the meeting of the American Historical 
Association, Pacific Coast Branch, Los 
Angeles, August 20-23. ROBERT J. McMA- 
HON and AARON DAVID MILLER were 
members of a panel entitled *“‘The United 
States and the Developing World, 1945-50.”’ 
They presented papers, respectively, on In- 
donesia and Saudi Arabia. WILLIAM Z. 
SLANY, deputy historian and general editor of 
the ‘‘Foreign Relations’’ series, spoke on 
‘*Foreign Relations of the United States, Re- 
cent History and Prospects.’’ Mr. Miller re- 
cently published a book, ‘‘Search for Security: 
Saudi Arabian Oil and American Foreign Pol- 
icy, 1939-1949" (University of North 
Carolina Press, 1980). y 

NINA NEVE, clerk-typist, joined the of- 
fice in August. Mr. Trask, gave a lecture at the 
Air War College, Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Ala., August 27, on strategic doctrines, 
1919-1939. SHERRY B. WELLS served as a 
panelist at a conference, ‘‘Potential 
Enemies—the Major Powers of the First and 
Second World Wars,’’ at the Kennedy School 
of Harvard University, July 11-13. 

OFFICE OF PUBLIC PROGRAMS: The 
Bureau of Public Affairs, in cooperation with 
the Bureau of African Affairs and the Policy 
Planning Staff, organized a foreign policy 
conference for black leaders, September 10, in 
the Department. Approximately 100 blacks 
participated in the conference, the fifth in a 
series begun by former SECRETARY 
VANCE. Among the program participants 
were SECRETARY MUSKIE; Mr. Dyess; As- 
sistant Secretary RICHARD MOOSE; TONY 
LAKE, director, Policy Planning Staff; 
THOMAS EHRLICH, director, International 


Development Cooperation Agency; JOHN 
MOORE, chairman, Export-Import Bank; 
BRUCE LLEWELYN, president, Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation; GOLER 
BUTCHER, assistant administrator, AID; 
JOHN BUSHNELL, deputy assistant secretary, 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs; RICHARD 
PETREE, deputy U.S. representative to the 
UN; JOHN BURROUGHS, deputy assistant 
secretary, Office of Equal Employment Op- 
portunity, W. RICHARD SMYSER, deputy 
assistant secretary, Bureau of Refugee Pro- 
grams; MICHAEL FINLEY, deputy assistant 
secretary, Bureau of Inter-American Affairs; 
RONALD COPELAND, associate U.S. coor- 
dinator for refugee affairs; ALDEN IRONS, 
Bureau of African Affairs; JAMES KELLEY, 
Bureau of Refugee Programs; and MABEL M. 
SMYTHE, deputy assistant secretary, Bureau 
of African Affairs, who served as moderator. 

JO COLLINGE has rejoined the office as 
chief, Southern Division. She was with the 
Office of Plans and Opinion Analysis prior to 
her recently-completed tour as vice consul, 
Bridgetown. 

OFFICE OF PLANS AND OPINION 
ANALYSIS: VIVIAN GILLESPIE attended a 
seminar on assertive communication, Sep- 
tember 8-10. MARY ROKEY has been de- 
tailed to the U.S. mission to the UN until early 
October, to assist with the General Assembly 
workload. 

OFFICE OF PUBLIC COMMUNICA- 
TION: JOHN C. KIMBALL, chief, Editorial 
Division, traveled to the University of Califor- 
nia at Riverside during the first week in Sep- 
tember, to brief a group of civic leaders and 
educators preparing for a tour of NATO faci- 
lites in Europe. @ 


‘*I guess we shouldn’t have given him his 30-year pin and promotion to RU-7 at the same 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


—(Continued from inside front cover) 
tween this phenomenon and the 
pleasant scent which pervades the 
area. 

2. Average time spent by vis- 
itors in the consulate waiting room 
has reduced considerably. Again, 
we speculate that the aroma of our 
water conservation project might 
somehow be involved. 

3. Consular officers spend 
much more time with their families 
at home. After all, they have run- 
ning water at home. 

4. Consulate employees have 
developed tremendous physical 
self-discipline. Colleagues from 
other regions express amazement at 
our retentive capacities. 

Energy conservation can be 
fun—especially in the tropics. 
There is a lesson in this conserva- 
tion program for everyone in the 
Department. Rest room water 
waste is not a problem to be tack- 
led sitting down. If we fail to bring 
this issue to a head, we shall all 
regret it in the end. 

WILLIAM R. BROWNFIELD 
JAMES P. CALLAHAN 
Vice consulsO 


Saving on water— Il 


COPENHAGEN 
DEAR SIR: 

It’s about par for the course, 
but one more price we pay for our 
retirement in Denmark is the 
two-month delay for surface mail. 
We just received the July issue. 

Normally, it takes a lot to get 
me fired up enough to consider a 
letter to the editor on any issue. 
However, Donald S. Harris’ 
suggestions (NEWSLETTER, July) 
for saving money by eliminating 
washrooms, drinking fountains and 
some toilet facilities, really got my 
goat! 

As that unique animal, the 
Foreign Service husband (U.S. Air 
Force, retired), I got to see some 
pretty fancy time-killing, make- 
work, and petty empire building 
over the years. It is my opinion 
that hand-washing and toilet trips 
are far down the line on the scale 
of time/money wasters. I also be- 
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VIENNA—Five employees save energy 
by squeezing into a four-passenger 
Volkswagen as they carpool to head- 
quarters of the U.S. mission to the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. Front 
seat: Fran Masterman and Richard A. 
Bowen. Rear: Paul Hilburn, \eft, Carol 
Smith, David Brown. 0 


lieve that many people would agree 
that far more is lost through 
dawdling coffee breaks and BS’ ing 
in corridors and offices other than 
those assigned; over-long lunches; 
and that bugaboo that probably 
went at least back to Caesar’s 
time—office supply pilfering! 

Then there is another thief of 
time and money: personal letters 
on company time. Which brings to 
mind the question of what that 
secretary with carbon smudges on 
her hands will do .. . transfer 
them to her boss’ nice letter? And 
weren’t we always taught to wash 
our hands after using the toilet? 
But then, Mr. Harris suggests that 
there are far too many johns in 
government buildings. 

If anyone with the authority 
ever acts on his suggestions, can’t 
you imagine the waste of Uncle 
Sam’s money, with people running 
out to restaurants, service stations, 
or even the Potomac, just to wash 
their hands?—Contrary to Mr. 
Harris’s fear of getting into hot 
water over his brainstorm, I rather 
think that some of us would be 
tickled to douse him in lots of ice 
water! 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT L. ScRIBNERO 


He, she, etc. 
VOORSCHATEN, HOLLAND 


DEAR SIR: 

Regarding the July issue, you 
‘gotta’? be kidding. There is no 
problem, as most of us of the State 


Department know that we are a 
“She OF @c ne I had 
thought all the time that our col- 
leagues [were] . . . comfortable 
with the impersonal ‘‘he’’ 
Would you report on a concert 
given by Marian Anderson 
that she sang beautifully the Negro 
spiritual ‘‘S/he’s Got the Whole 
World in Hi/er (His or Her) 
Hands,’’ or quote the lovely poem 
and song, ‘‘Trees’’: ‘‘lifts s/he 
leafy arms to pray.’’ If you and 
Mr. Ellis are fascinated, most of 
us, I bet, are not. 
Yours truly, 
Mrs. WILLIAM GORDON SR. 
(A contented ‘‘she’’) 0 


Praise for Foreign Service 


WEST KENSINGTON, MD. 

DEAR SIR: ed 
As we reach the culmination 
of the 1980 selection board experi- 


ence, I wish to record my 
thorough-going satisfaction and a 
better understanding of the Foreign 
Service. Ir my opinion, the profes- 
sion consists of more than black 
limousines, pompous ambassadors 
and high-level officials. It is an 
institution/profession in America 
and abroad populated with warm, 
humane, caring people who are 
. making life more humane, 
safer and meaningful for others. I, 
a long-time practitioner in the 
fields of social work and human 
welfare, now see the FSOs— 
whatever their rank, wherever their 
post, regardless of the pressure of 
their assignments—as one of our 
country’s strongest forces and 
greatest hope for survival and a 
brighter future. 
Very sincerely yours, 
CERNORIA D. JOHNSON 
Public member, Board V, 
Panel A @ 
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OBITUARIES 


Marvin W. Humphreys, 44, 
director of the Office of Nuclear Pol- 
icy and Operations since 1978, and 
his wife, Lynda, died of gunshot 

wounds on Sep- 
tember 17 at their 
home in Falls 
Ghurch, Va.. 
Fairfax County 
police reported 
that Mr. Hum- 
phreys shot his 
wife and then 
committed sui- 
cide. 

Mr. Humphreys Mr. 
phreys, who joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1959, served as consular officer 
in Palermo and administrative officer 
in Vancouver. Assigned to the De- 
partment in 1964, he served in the 
Executive Secretariat until 1966, 
when he was appointed political offi- 
cer in Paris. He then served in both 
Stuttgart and Bonn, and returned to 
the Department in 1970 as political/ 
military officer for defense policy af- 
fairs, in the Office of NATO and At- 
lantic Politico-Military Affairs. In 
1975, he returned to Paris as political 
officer. 

One year later, he was trans- 
ferred to the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency as chief of the reg- 
ulations division. 

Born in Washington, D.C., Mr. 
Humphreys earned his bachelor’s 
from Haverford College in Pennsyl- 
vania. He completed a master’s at the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- 
macy in 1959. 

Lynda Spering Humphreys, 42, 
was a real estate agent with Fairmac 
Realty in northern Virginia. Born in 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., she later attended 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School 
and Holton Arms School, and was 
graduated from St. Mary’s Junior 
College in Maryland. Married to Mr. 
Humphreys in 1957, she accompanied 
him to his Foreign Service posts. She 
was active in the Association of 
American Foreign Service Women, 
PTA, Boy Scouts and community 
projects. 

She and her husband leave two 
sons, David, a senior at Mas- 
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sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and Steven, a student at Yale. The 
Humphreys resided at 6249 Lakeview 
Drive, Falls Church 22041. 0 


James Douglas Lee, 39, a 
Foreign Service officer assigned to 
the Bureau of Economic and Business 
Affairs since 1978, died of cancer on 

September 18 in 
Fairfax Hospital. 
Mr. Lee joined 
the Service in 
1969, and had 
served as consular 
officer in Oslo 
and commercial 
officer in Toronto 
and Prague. In the 
Bureau of Eco- 

Mr. Lee nomic and Busi- 
ness Affairs, he was an economic/ 
commercial officer on the Planning 
and Analysis Staff until December 
1979, when he was assigned to the 
Office of Commercial Affairs. 

A native of North Carolina, Mr. 
Lee earned a bachelor’s in journalism 
in 1963 from the University of North 
Carolina, and completed his master’s 
in 1974 at George Washington Uni- 
versity. He was a reporter for the 
Gastonia Gazette in North Carolina in 
1963, and served in the Army, 
1963-65. After one year as a digital 
computer programmer with the Navy 
Finance Center in Washington, he 
worked for General Electric as a pro- 
gram analyst, 1967-69. 

Survivors include his wife of 223 
South Virginia Ave., Falls Church, 
Va. 22046, a daughter, and his 
mother. O 


Sterling J. Cottrell, 66, a 
Foreign Service officer who held sev- 
eral South American assignments be- 
fore retiring in 1969, died on August 
7. A native of Illinois, he graduated 
from Stanford University and served 
overseas as a Navy lieutenant com- 
mander, 1941-45. 

During the early years of his 
career, which began in 1946, he 
served in Bogota, Caracas-Quito, 
Panama and Rio de Janeiro. Assigned 


to the Department in 1952, he was 
officer-in-charge of Brazilian affairs 
for two years, and was a mémber of 
the Board of Examiners for the 
Foreign Service, 1954-55. After a 
detail to the National War College, he 
was appointed deputy principal offi- 
cer in Singapore. In 1958, Mr. Cot- 
trell served in both Djakarta, then 
Taipei, as counselor. He was assigned 
to Honolulu the following year as 
political officer, in the office of the 
political adviser to the commander- 
in-chief of the Pacific. 

Returning to the Department in 
1961, he held consecutive one year 
assignments as deputy assistant sec- 
retary for Far Eastern affairs, deputy 
assistant secretary of Inter-American 
affairs and special adviser to the spe- 
cial ambassador for U.S.-Panama re- 
lations. Mr. Cottrell was appointed 
counselor in Caracas in 1965, and then 
served in Saigon on an AID detail for 
one year. His last assignment, in 
1968, was to the Air University as 
deputy adviser to the commandant. 

Survivors include his wife, of 
24493 San Mateo, Carmel, Calif. 
93923, and three children. 0 


William Sebald, 78, former am- 
bassador to Burma and Australia and 
a specialist in Japanese law and poli- 
tics, died on August 10 at Naples 

Community Hos- 
pital in Florida. 
He had em- 
physema. 

Mr. Sebald 
was a former 
political adviser 
to General Doug- 
las MacArthur in 
Japan. In 1947, 
while serving as 

Mr. Sebald counselor of the 
embassy in Tokyo, Mr. Sebald was 
appointed by General MacArthur as 
chief of the Allied Council for Japan. 
During that time, he helped to repa- 
triate over 500,000 Japanese prisoners 
of war and also worked on formula- 
tion of the Japanese peace treaty. 

Mr. Sebald was appointed am- 
bassador to Burma in 1952. In 1954, 
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he was assigned to the Department as 
deputy assistant secretary for Far 
Eastern affairs. He was ambassador to 
Australia from 1957 until his retire- 
ment in 1961. 

A native of Maryland, Mr. 
Sebald was a graduate of the Naval 
Academy in Annapolis. He became 
naval attache and language officer at 
the embassy in Tokyo in 1925. After 
resigning from the Navy in 1930, he 
earned a law degree from the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, and was later 
awarded an honorary law degree for 
his work in Japanese law. For six 
years, he practiced law in Japan, and 
then continued his law practice in 
Washington until the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor, when he rejoined the 
Navy as lieutenant commander. He 
was chief of the Navy Combat Intelli- 
gence Division for the Pacific area, 
and was awarded the Legion of Merit. 
In 1945, he returned to inactive status 
as a captain. 

Mr. Sebald was the author of 
‘*With MacArthur in Japan—A Per- 
sonal History of the Occupation of 
Japan,’’ and was co-author of 
‘Japan: Prospects, Options and Op- 
portunities,’’ with Dr. C. Nelson 
Spinks. In recognition of his efforts to 
improve U.S.-Japanese relations, he 
was awarded the First Class Order of 
the Rising Sun with Grand Condor, 
the highest Japanese award given to 
non-Japanese. A lifetime member of 
the U.S. Naval Academy Alumni As- 
sociation, he was also a former presi- 
dent of the Asiatic Society of Japan 
and the Japanese-American Society of 
Washington. 

Mr. Sebald is survived by his 
wife, of 245 Spring Line Drive, 
Naples, Fla. 22930.0 


Herbert B. Leggett, 67, a re- 
tired Foreign Service personnel and 
management officer, died on Au- 
gust 5. He began his career as an eco- 
nomic officer in Melbourne. Sub- 
sequent posts included Yokohama, as 
consular officer; Nagoya, as princi- 
pal officer; Tokyo, as economic offi- 
cer; and La Paz, as chief of the politi- 
cal section. Assigned to the Depart- 
ment in 1957, Mr. Leggett became 
deputy director for Central American 
and Panamanian affairs. After a detail 
to the National War College, he was 
appointed counselor for political af- 
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fairs in Kabul, in 1960. He served in 
the Department as a management and 
personnel officer, from 1963 until his 
retirement in 1973. 

Born in Ohio, Mr. Leggett grad- 
uated from the University of Michi- 
gan and earned a master’s from the 
University of California. He served 
overseas as a naval lieutenant. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, of 3103 N. 
Nelson St., Arlington, Va. 22207.0 


Gerard A. Fearon, 68, who 
served in the Office of Foreign 
Buildings from 1970 until his retire- 
ment in 1972, died on August 19. 
Born in New York, he worked as an 
engineer and buildings operation di- 
rector until 1953, when he joined the 
Department. He was chief of the 
Property Management Branch until 
1955, when he was transferred to 
New Delhi as a foreign buildings reg- 
ulations officer. Returning to Wash- 
ington, he was an electrical engineer, 
1958-60; supervisory architect, 
1960-64; and foreign buildings offi- 
cer, 1964-67. After a three-year tour 
in Mogadiscio as director of the Con- 
solidated Administrative Management 
Organization, Mr. Fearon was as- 
signed to the Office of Foreign 
Buildings. Survivors include his wife, 
of 613 Adams Street, Covington, Va. 
24426, and three sons. 0 


Reinhard W. Lamprecht, 84, a 
Foreign Service employee who retired 
in 1963 after 27 years of service, died 
on June 22. He served as vice consul 
in Havre, Cherbourg, Lisbon, Paris, 
Antwerp and Alexandria. After a de- 
tail to the Department of Commerce, 
he was assigned to Paris, his last 
post, where he served as consular of- 
ficer. 

Mr. Lamprecht, a native of Il- 
linois, served overseas as an Army 
second lieutenant, 1917-19. He was a 
buyer/export manager in Brazil for 
seven years, and worked as a broker, 
1928-33. He also worked in France 
as a ship chandler for three years. 
Survivors include two daughters, 
Suzanne E. Roumieu and Helene 
Betty Bois, of Logis de Puyloyer, 
Mouton, France.O 


Sylvain R. Loupe, 73, a Foreign 
Service officer who retired in 1967, 


died on July 1. Born in Louisiana, he 
earned both bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees from Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. He also attended the University 
of Paris. During the war, he served 
overs. 1S aS a lieutenant colonel in the 
Army. From 1933 until 1941, Mr. 
Loupe was an educational advisor for 
the U.S. Office of Education. 
Joining the Foreign Service in 
1946, he was assigned to Paris as a 
communications officer. After a De- 
partment assignment, he was trans- 
ferred to Bonn in 1954, where he 
served as chief of the General Serv- 
ices Division and later became first 
secretary. His last post was Rio de 
Janeiro, where he was counselor for 
administration and consular officer. 
There are no known survivors.0 


Marian D. Miller, 67, who 
served in El Salvador for 18 years, 
died of cancer on September 14 at her 
home in Arlington, Va. Born in Mas- 
sachusetts, she attended Syracuse 
University and graduated from Sim- 
mons College in Boston, with a 
bachelor’s in business administration. 
She worked for the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and the Veter- 
an’s Administration before joining the 
Department in 1936. In 1941, she was 
assigned to El Salvador as a clerk. 
Ms. Miller returned to the Department 
as a budget and fiscal officer in 1959, 
assigned to the Office of Carribean 
Affairs. After retiring in 1972, she 
worked as an administrative assistant 
at the National Academy of Sciences 
until 1979, when she retired for 
health reasons. Survivors include her 
husband, of S. 3ist St., Arlington, 
one daughter, one sister and six 
grandchildren. @ 


Marine pollution meeting 


The National Committee for the 
Prevention of Marine Pollution will 
conduct an open meeting at 9:30 a.m. 
November 5 in Room 3201 of the 
U.S. Coast Guard headquarters 
building, 2100 Second Street S.W. 
The purpose is to finalize preparations 
for the 14th session of the Marine En- 
vironment Protection Committee of 
the Intergovernmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization, scheduled for 
November 10-14 in London. 0 
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LIBRARY BOOKLIST 


Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE) 
Helsinki (1975), Belgrade (1977-78), Madrid (1980) 


A list of books and documents on CSCE. The “basket” headings of this 
list refer to the three sections of the Final Act, or Helsinki Agreement, in 
1975. State Department Library call numbers are given. 


General 


ALTING von Geusau, Frans A.M., ed. Uncer- 


tain détente. Alphen aan den Rijn, Sijthoff 


and Noordhoff, 

5X1393.D46U45 
ANDREN, Nils and Karl E. Birnbaum, eds. Be- 

yond détente; prospects for East-West coop- 


1979 310p. 


eration and security in Europe. Leyden, 
A.W. Sijthoff, 1976. 199p. JX1395.B473 

COMMISSION on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe. The Belgrade followup meeting to 
the Conference on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe: a report and appraisal. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 1978. 
105p. D1050.5.C66C6 

COMMISSION on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe. Reports of Helsinki-accord 


monitors in the Soviet Union; documents of 
the public groups to promote observance of 


the Helsinki agreements in the USSR: a 
partial compilation. Washington, U.S. 
Govt. Printing Office, 1977-1978. 3 vols. 
JC599.R9OR4 Ref. 

COMMISSION on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe. The right to know, the right to act: 
documents of Helsinki dissent from the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 1978. 
127p. JC599.R9C6. 

McCWHINNEY, Edward. The international law 
of détente; arms control, European security, 
and East-West cooperation. Alphen aan den 
Rijn, Sijthoff and-Noordhoff, 1978. 259p. 
JX1393.D46M32 

Phraseologie der KSZE-Schlussakte. 
Universitats-Buchdruckerei, 1976. 294p. 
D1050.5.C66P4 Ref. (Phraseology of the 
CSCE Final Act in German, English, 
French, Spanish, Italian and Russian). 

SovieT Committee for European Security and 
Co-operation 


Bonn, 


European security and co- 
operation: premises, problems, prospects. 
Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1978. 405p. 
D1058.E9213 (Chronology of events, March 
1966-July 1978) 

U.S. DEPARTMENT of State. Semiannual re- 
port to the Commission on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe. Washington, De- 
partment of State, 1976- .D1050.5.C66U54 

VaN den Heuvel, Cornelis C. and Rio D. 
Praaning, eds. The Belgrade conjerence: 
progress or regression; eastern, western and 
non-aligned appraisals of an unfinished 
conference. Leiden, New Rhine Publishers, 
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1978. 60p. JX1393.C65B44 


Basket 1: Security matters 


LEEBAERT, Derek, ed. European security: 
prospects for the 1980's. Lexington, Mass., 
Lexington Books, 1979. 302p. UA646.E93 

RANGER, Robin. Arms and politics, 1958- 
1978: arms control in a changing political 
context. Toronto, Macmillan, 1979. 280p. 
JX1974.R25 

U.S. Concress. House. Staff Study Mission to 
Seven NATO Countries and Austria. NATO 
and western security in the 1980's: the 
European perception. Washington, U.S. 
Govt. Printing Office, 1980. 78p. 
JX1393.N67U3 


Basket 2: Economic cooperation 


FALLENBUCHL, Zbigniew M. and C.H. 
McMillan, eds. Partners in East-West eco- 
nomic relations: the determinants of choice. 
New York, Pergamon, 1979. 46Ip. 
HF1411.P313 

Nove, Alec. East-West trade: problems, 
prospects, issues. The Washington Papers, 
vol. 6, no. 53. Beverly Hills and London, 
Sage Publications, 1978. 76p. HF499.N68 

SAUNDERS, C.T., ed. Money and finance in 
East and West. New York, Springer-Verlag, 
1978. 272p. HG3881.M585 (On problems 
with the implementation of Basket 2.) 

SCHNITZER, Martin. 
ment in Eastern Europe: case studies of 
Hungary, Poland, and Romania. New York, 
Praeger, 1980. 155p. HF1411.S2993 

SOLYOM-FEKETE, William. Legal restrictions 
on foreign travel by the German Democratic 
Republic. Washington, Library of Congress, 
Law Library, 1978. 132p. K444.D4.4.P375 

SOLYOM-FEKETE, William. Travel abroad and 
emigration under new rules adopted by the 
government of Hungary. Washington, Li- 
brary of Congress, Law Library, 1979. 
104p. JV7816. 1979.55 

U.S. ConGress. House. Committee on Science 
and Technology. 7he Helsinki forum and 
East-West scientific exchange, joint hear- 
ing. Washington, U.S. Govt. Printing Of- 
fice, 1980. 323p. JX1393.C65U54 

U.S. ConGress. Joint Economic Committee. 
Issues in East-West commercial relations: a 
compendium of papers. Washington, U.S. 
Govt. Printing Office, 1979. 322p. 
HF3092.18 


U.S. business involve- 


Basket 3: Human rights 


BEAMISH, Tufton and Guy Hadley. The Krem- 
lin’s dilemma; the struggle for human rights 
in Eastern Europe. London, Collins and 
Harvill Press, 1979. 285p. JC599.E92B4 

BUERGENTHAL, Thomas, ed. Human rights, 
international law and the Helsinki accord. 
Montclair, N.J., Allanheld, Osmun/ 
Universe Books, 1977. 203p. K76.C49H84 

ComMISSION on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe. Basket Three, implementation of 
the Helsinki accords: hearings. Washington, 
U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 1977-. 
JX1393.C65C66. (Twelve volumes pub- 
lished so far.) 

Dissent in Poland: reports and documents in 
translation, December 1975—July 1977. 
Rev. 2d imp. London, Association of Polish 
Students and Graduates in Exile, 1977. 
200p. JC599.P7D5 

FASCELL, Dante B., ed. /nternational news: 
freedom under attack. Beverly Hills, CA., 
Sage Publications, 1979. 317p. JC597.157 
(The editor is a U.S. congressman.) 


KusIn, Vladimir V. From Dubcek to Charter 
77: a study of ‘‘normalisation’’ in Czecho- 
slovakia, 1968-1978. Edinburgh, Q Press, 
1978. 353p. DB2228.7.K87 

LAPENNA, Ivo. Human rights: Soviet theory 
and practice; Helsinki and international 
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SUPER= ee wn 
BOSS, MEDICAL SERVICES renee SHAPE; a R. YOU 
D ER, Y 
CRAT sr enue exreg ott J) | CE stor 
VU 


CHIP BECK 


s+..CONTINUED FROM 
LAST MONTH, WHEN 
SUPERCRAT LEARNED 
HE IS To TRAVEL 
OVERSEAS ON A 
SPECIAL. MISSION... 


LOOKS LIKE oH No! T HATE SUPERCRAT IS 30 
SUPER CRAT CONCEITED! HE ALWays 
ee wri DEMANDS WE REToucH 


PATIENT TODAY 
HIS: X-RAYS, 


NURSE GRUNCH ? HIMSELF, 


JusT one r You wit AFTER THIS. 


TAKE OFF Your 
BUosSINESS HAS BEEN SLOW. 


CAPE AND PEEL 

DOWN YouR I've Never 

LEOTARDS FoR FLU SHOT. HAD THE FLU 
IN MY LiFe! 


HEY DOC. ARE THESE WELL, IF You'RE NOT 


; ScateS BROKEN? [ OVERWEIGHT, LET'S SAY You'Re 
SMOKEY Says 
: Covton'T BE OVERWEIGHT, ABouT_A FooT Too sHoRT 
FOR YouR WéEIcHT - 


WELL DOC, wHaT's THE 
VERDICT? I FEEL LIKE EXAM SvPPORT youR 
A MILLION BucKks!! . AFTER TAKES 
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